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CASTE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 





Arcument of Charles Sumner, Esq., against the Con- 
stitutionality of Separate Colored Schools, in the 
Case of Roberts vs. the City of Boston, before the 


Supreme Court of Massachusetts. 


it is, we believe, universally admitted that the 


the poor and rich, the haughty and humble, on the 
sime platform of equality before the law. Like 
everything from the pen of its author, it is a 
model of chaste and felicitous diction. in the 
closing paragraphs, the author, leaving th » ground 
of legal technicalities and judicial precedents, ap- 
peals directly to the highest motives which can 
influence human action. We have only room for 
two or three brief extracts: ‘ 

“ Nothing unjust, nothing ungenerous, can be 
for the benefit of any person, or anything. Short- 
sighted mortals may hope to draw from some seem- 
ing selfish superiority, or from a gratified vanity 
of class, a permanent good ; but even-handed jus- 
tice rebukes thése efforts, and, with certain power, 
redresses the wrong. The whites themselves are 
injured by the separation. Who can doubt this ? 
With the luwas their monitor, they are taught to 
regard a portion of the human family, children of 
God, created in his image, ccéquals in his love, as 
a separate and degraded class—they are taught 
practically todeny that grand revelation of Chris- 
tianity, the Brotherhood of Mankind. Their 
hearts, while yet tender with childhood,are ne- 
cessarily hardened by this conduct, and their sub- 





ives, perha; nduring testi to 
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countries is one of the greatest obstacles in the 
way of the success of the Gospel. Yet it has 
often happened, even in our New England 
churches, while the returned missionary was 
drawing tears from the eyes and money from the 
pockets of his auditors, by dwelling upon the evil 
and cruelty of caste in the East, that some half- 
score of black faces, peering down upon him from 
the negro pew in the gallery, have offered their 
dumb but expressive comment upon a benevolence 
which, inereasing in exact ratio with the distance 
of its object, spurns the black man from the com- 
ion altars of home, and weeps over the Pariah 


and Soodra of India. Bad as the absurd institu 


tion of Indian caste unquestionably is, in one im- 
portant particular it has the advantage of our 
Christian and republican prejadice against color. 


he able Dr. Bois tells us that, in the presence o 
the representative of the great Brahm or Cre 
ator. the otherwise inexorable distinction is for 
gotten, and the high caste Brahmin and the mis 
erable Soodra kneel side by side. 


Pew of America. 
One of the most satisfactory and gratifying re 


sults of the anti-slavery discussion in this coun- 
try is to be seen in the admitted fact, that the 
strength of this prejudice of Caste is sensibly di- 
minishing in the free States, and that the patri- 


cian white class are approaching, slowly indeed 


the point of a just recognition of the rights, and 
a generous regird for the interests and feelings, 
of their colored neighbors. The valgarity and 
meanness involved in the gratification of this mis- 
erable pride of complexion are beginning to be 
regarded as incompatible with true refinement 
In Massachusetts, 
there are few communities where colored men are 
now liable to insult or indignity. Public opinion 
here tolerates their withdrawal from an unenvia- 
ble monopoly of the menial offices of labor; and 


and gentlemanly pretensions. 


there are colored dentists, doctors, and lawyers 


and colored justices sitting in judgment, in the 
name and authority of the Commonwealth, upon 


white pickpockets and Anglo-Saxon vagabonds 


The Governor of the Commonwealth may be seen 
riding on the same seat with a black man, engag- 
ed ia familiar conversation, upon railroads and 
in stage coaches, where a few years ago the sight 
of « black skin would have been the signal for in- 
dignant uproar on the part of the white passen- 
gers, and of violence and abuse on the part of con- 


ducters and drivers. 


A relic of the old slave laws of the State—the 
prohibition of marriage between persons of differ- 
ent complexions, rendering the offspring of such 
a connection illegitimate—continued until within 
a few years to give legal sanction and expression 
to the cruel and unchristian prejudice which, in 
its numberless forms of persecution and annoy- 
ance, creates and perpetuates that degradation 
which is imputed to the free colored class as a 
crime, and which furnishes a ready excuse for the 
slavery of their brethren at the South. The 
first movements for the repeal of this law pro- 
duced a most ridiculous excitement, the intensity 


of which can now scarcely be conceived of : 





“Old men and beldames in the street 

Hid prophesy upon it dangerously ; 

And he that spake did grasp the hearer’s wrist, 
Aud he that heard, the while, gave fearful action 
With wrinkled brows and nods and rolling eyes.” 


It seemed as if people feared that, in case the pe- 


titions for repeal were listened to by the Legisla- 
ture. they would be compelled to marry the hith- 
erto proscribed class, willing or unwilling. Un- 
married gentlemen of a certain age seemed to take 
it for granted that they would be beset and perse- 
cuted by the “ladies of color,” as the venerable 
Mr. Weller in the Pickwick Papers was by the 
“ widders, and young women of forty,” after the 
decease of his helpmate. Ladies in a state of sin- 
gle blessedness indulged in hysterical aaticipa- 
tions of a visitation from gentlemen of color, asfu- 
rious and as irresistible as that of the Romans to 
the Sabine women. But, happily, good sense and 
humanity prevailed over the prejudices and fears 
of Caste. ‘whe law was repealed, the insulting 
distinction was erased from the statute book, and 
thus far none of the evils anticipated by its de- 
fenders have been realized. 

One of the last places of refuge which the 
spirit of Caste still finds in Massachusetts is the 
separate schools for colored children which exist 
in Boston, and which until recently were to be 
found in Salem, Nantucket, New Bedford, and 
some other large towns. A case is now pending 
before the Supreme Court of the State, brought 
by a colored child through her nearest relative 
against the city of Boston, for damages on account 
of the refusal to receive her into the public 
schools. The argument of her counsel, Cuarues 
Sumner, Esq., which now lies before us, establish- 
es the following propositions: 


1. That, according to the spirit of American 


institutions, and especially the Constitution of 
Massachusetts, all men, without distinction of 


color or race, are equal before the law. 2. That 
the Legislature of Massachusetts, in harmony 
with the Constitution, has made no discrimination 
of color or race, in the establishment of the pub- 
lic schools. 3. That the Courts have never fec- 
ognised any such discrimination in the adminis- 
tration of public schools. 4. That the exclusion 
of colored children from the schools open to white 
children is to them a source of practical inconve- 
nience and a violation of equality. 5, That this 
Separation of black and white children in the pub- 
lic schools is in the nature of Caste. And 6. That 
school committees have no power under the Con- 
stitution and laws of Massachusetts to make such 

& separation. 
Tn support of these Propositions, the argument 


Seems to us conclusive, No 
cig . one ca it with- 
out being impressed with itsabili n read it with 


i @ and progress of the 
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distinct and Practical enunciation and embodi- | Pri 


ment in the Declaration of American 


Independ- 
enee, and the Bill of Rights of Massachusetts, it ha 
Proceeds to show the incompatibility of an odious { Fadi 





Paganism has 
nothing so irreverent and impious as the Negro- 


essays of Sidney, and the or 


sentiment of Caste, receiving it with the earliest 
food of knowledge, they are unable to eradicate it 
from their natures, and then weakly and impious- 
ly charge upon their Heavenly Father the preju- 
dice which they continue to embody and perpetu- 
ate in their institutions. Their characters are 
debased, and they become less fit for the magnan- 
imous duties of a good citizen. 

“ The Helots of Sparta were obliged to intoxi- 
cate themselves, that they might teach to the chil- 
dren of their masters the deformity of intemper- 
ance. In thus sacrificing one class to the other, 
both were degraded—the imperious Spartan, and 
the ubased Helot. But it is with a similar dou- 
ble-edged injustice that the School Committee of 
Boston have acted in sacrificing the colored chil- 
-| dren to the prejudice or fancied advantage of the 
white. 

“It is fit that a child should be taught to shun 
wickedness, and,-as he is yet plastic to receive 
impressions, to shun wicked men. Horace was 
f right, when, speaking of a person morally wrong, 
- | false, and unjust, he called him black, saying— 

- ——‘Hie niger est, hune tu, Romane, ecaveto.’ 

.| The Boston Committee adopt the warning, but 
apply it, not to those black in heart, but only 
black in skin. They forget the admonition ad- 
dressed to the prophet-—‘ But the Lord said unto 
Samuel, look not on hiscountenance, for the Lord 
seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh at the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looketh at the 
heart.’ (1 Samuel, chap. 16 v. 7.) 

““Who can say that this does not injure the 
blacks? Theirs, in its best estate, is an unhappy 
lot. Shut out by a still lingering prejudice from 
many social advantages, a despised class, they feel 
>| this legalized exclusion from the Public Schools 
as a peculiar brand. Beyond this, it deprives 
them of those healthful, animating influences 
which would come from a participation in the stu- 
dies of their white brethren. It adds to their 
discouragements. It widens their separation from 
the rest of the community, and postpones that 
great day of reconciliation which is sure to come. 

* * * * + * * * 


“The civilization of the age joins in this ap- 
peal. It is well kuown that this prejudice is pe- 
culiar to our country. You have not forgotten 
that two youths of African blood gained the high. 
est honors in the college at Paris, in the year 
1838, and dined on the same day with the King 
>| of France, the descendant of St. Louis, at the 
Palace of the Tuilleries: And, let me add, if I 
may refer to my own experience, that in Paris | 
. | have sat for weeks, at the School of Law, on the 
same benches with colored persons, listening, like 
myself, to the learned lectures of Degrando and 
Rossi—the last is the eminent minister who has 
unhappily fallen beneath the dagger of a Roman 
assassin; nor do I remember observing, in the 
throng of sensitive yo men by whom they 
were surrounded, any fedting towards them ex- 
cept of companionship and respect. In Italy, at 
the Convent of Pallazuola, on the shores of the 
Alban lake, and on the site of the ancient Alba 
Langa, I have seen for several days a native of 
Abyssinia, only recently conducted from his tor- 
rid home, and ignorant of the language that was 
spoken about him, yet mingling with the Francis- 
can friars, whose guest and scholar he was, in de- 
lightful and affectionate familiarity. In these ex- 
amples may be discerned the Christian spirit. 

“ And, finally, it is this spirit that 1 invoke. 
Where this prevails, there is neither Jew nor 
Gentile, Greek nor barbarian, bond nor free ; but 
all are alike. It is from this that we derive new 
and solemn assurances of the equality of mankind, 
as an ordinance of God. The bodies of men may 
be unequal in beauty or strength—these mortal 
cloaks of flesh may differ, as do these worldly gar- 
ments—these intellectual faculties may vary, as 
do the opportunities of action and the advantages 
of position; but amidst all unessential differen- 
ces, there is an essential agreement and equality. 
Dives and Lazarus were equal in the sight of 
God. They must be equal in the sight of all just 
institutions. 

“But this is not all. The vaunted superiority 
of the white race imposes upon it corresponding 
duties. The faculties with which they are en- 
dowed, and the advantages which they possegs, 
are to be exercised for the good of all. If the 
colored people are ignorant, degraded, and un- 
happy, then should they be the especial objects of 
yourcare. From the abundance of your posses- 
sions you must seek to remedy their lot. And 
this Court, which is as a parent to all the unfor- 
tunate children of the Commonwealth, will shew 
itself-most truly parental when it reaches down, 
and, with the strong arm of the law, elevates, en- 
courages, and protects its colored fellow-citizens.” 


Weare not able to see upon what grounds this 
well-considered argument can be set aside by the 
Court. In all probability it will be affirmed. In 
any event, however, its author merits and will re- 
ceive the thanks of the friends of freedom and 
equality, as one who has applied the resources of 
his vast scholastic and legal erudition to the de- 
fence of the rights of the poorest and weakest of 
his fellow-citizens. It is in such generous and 
heroic efforts to vindicate the oppressed, and se- 
cure to the poor man his rights of equality before 
the law, that the legal profession has acquired its 
chief title to respect. It is not tothe learning 
and logic o con and Coke, Blackstone and El- 
don, employed too often to darken counsel and 
excuse “the law’s delay,” that we are to look for 
the true and lasting glory of the profession. Ers- 
kine defending the cause of British m in 
his noble plea for Hardy; Romilly wee the 
amelioration of a sanguinary penal code; Mack- 
intosh and Brougham pleading for the reform of 
legal and tical abuses, and demanding that 
law should be no longer a two-edged sword of 
craft and oppression, but the staff of honesty and 
the shield of innocence—these, and such as these, 
redeem and ennoble the the character of the Law- 
YER. ce J.G. W. 


FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Makawao, East Maut, 
Sanpwicu Isianps, September 6, 1849. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

My Dear Sir: We, at the Sandwich Islands, 
are so simple, withal puritanical, as not to be 
ashamed to have it known that we are accustomed 
to spend seasons in prayer and fasting whenever 
the nation isin trouble. Not that we never fast 
in seasons of prosperity. We do so; still we feel 
specially called upon to do so when the storms of 
adversity seem about to beat upon us. “Is any 
among you afflicted ? Let him pray.” So signally 
has God appeared for us, and wrought deliverance 
for the nation, that our people—for I have yet to 
hear that the foreign community at the Islands 
have even talked or thought of fasting and pray- 
er—our people, I repeat, so soon as they heard of 
the distress of the chiefs, and of the danger of the 
nation, proposed, at once, the observance of a day 
of fasting. This we have observed. Do you in- 
quire the cause? I will tell you in as shorta 
space as possible. Sabbath evening, August 12th, 
and while I was at Honolulu, the French frigate 
Poursnivante, Admiral Trémelin, of sixty gone, 
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sul, who has had nothing to do but to make diffi- 
culty since his residence here. The Romish 
priests probably helped Dilon intg the unenviable 
work of seeking an occasion of quarreling with 
this nation. At any raté, it was soon seen that 
trouble was brewing. August 23d, the admiral 
made some ten demands upon the Government, 
aaid to be of the most unreasonable character. I 
cannot tell you what they all were, but the one on 
which they insisted more strongly than any other 
was the repeal of the duty on French brandy. The 
Government, I am happy to say, resisted nobly all 
their demands. Saturday, August 25th, the ad- 
miral sent on shore several hundred soldiers, with 
cannon and other means of annoyance ; and, being 
wholly unvesisted, he took possession of the fort, of 
the Government house, custum house, and printing 
office, the King’s vessel, also, and laid a prohibi- 
tion on all vessels bearing the Hawaiian flag. On 
the part of the Government and the People, all 
remained quiet. Dilon took his family on board 
the frigate, and says he goes to France. I hope 
this is true, and that he will not trouble the nation 
longer. He is greatly provoked at the obstinacy 
of the officers of Government, foreigners, and has 
threatened to take some of them for hostages ; but 
it ig a mere threat, perhaps. The Lord has re- 
strained him thus far. ; 

Well, the soldiers kept possession of the fort 
till about the last of August. They then spiked 
all the cnnnon belonging to the Government, cut 
up the carriages, broke open the magazine and 
destroyed the powder, threw open the prison, 
broke in the windows of the Governor’s house, 
and otherwise mutilated it; broke his furniture, 
cut down trees in the fort, stopped the well, and 
did other things worthy of a great nation in seek- 
ing redress of a nation that has never injured 
them at all. After this wanton waste of property, 
the soldiers marched to their boats, followed by 
multitudes of people, native and foreign, murmur- 
ing as they followed. Nothing but the Gospel pre- 
vented bloodshed, I think, at this time. It did 
prevent all disturbance, so that God will be glori- 
fied, and his cause advanced, in consequence of 
this wickedness of the enemy of all good. Blessed 
be his Holy Name. 

More ere long. Your affectionate friend and 
brother, J.L. Green. 


—-»>-—- 
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LINES 
Written on finding a withered violet pressed between 
the leaves of Longfellow’s “ Waif”” 





The poet’s song—-a withered flower— 
Within these leaves are press'd; 

How lovely are the thoughts they bring, 
How sad tkeir loveliness! 

They whisper with a solemn voice 
Unto my heart to-day— 

The beautiful, the bright of Farth, 
How swift they pass away! 


Yet do I love these mournfal things, 
And hold them fondly dear ; 

Their wailing speaks a prophecy 
Of that far other spheze— 

That heaven of glory whither fly 
So ruthlessly away, 

The joys that in this tearful world 
Can linger but a day! 


The showers are vanished long ago, 
Whose benison of love 

Fell softly on this little flower, 
From genial skies above. 

The heart perchance has ceased to beat, 
Which gave this music forth— 

This sweet. undying melody, 
Amid the din of Earth! 


But unto me this withered leaf 
O’erbent with dew appears, 

And the sad cadence of the song 
Is eloquent of tears— 

Tears that will nourish into bloom 
Diviner hues than those 

That softly tinge the violet 
Or blush within the rose— 


oa 


Tears fraught with fragrance sweeter far 
Than any bee hata found, 

Searching all day, with busy wing, 
Where rarest flowers at ound— 

Fragrance that tells how in the heart 
Some heavy-footed fate 

Hath trod amid the flowers of love, 
And bruised them with its weight. 


But crush’d flowers will not always die ; 
The root will often bear 
New buds, that swell with loveliness 
More exquisitely fair 
Than those first flowers some blow struck down, 
Whose sap, like bafiled stream, 
Gathers its rich vitality 
’Neath summer’s riper beam. 


So will the lilies of the soul, 
When sorrow’s footsteps press 
Too hardly on their delicate 
Unfolding loveliness, 
Wither and shrink, to bloom again 
In beauty more divine, 
Partaking of the hne and breath 
Of heaven’s happier clime. 


The poet’s song—the withered flower— 
How many pass them by! 

How long in darkneas they may sleep, 
Unseen by any eye! 

But I will sometimes ope the leaves 
That press their beauty in, 

As seeks the bee some hidden ce'l, 
Where he before hath been! 


New York, June, 1849. 
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BY L. A. HINE. 





I come now to notice the fundamente! agenay 
of human progress in all that is good and great. 
To say that the elevation of the intellectual pow- 
ers and the refinement of the moral sentiments 
do not render man wiser, and purer, and happier, 
is to discredit his capability for advancement in 
excellence. 

What account, then, does the middle of the 
Nineteenth Century bring of the state of civili- 
zation amon, the masses of our Republic. 

Massachusetts, the seat of educatioual influence, 
has manifested her zeal in behalf of common 
school education, by an annual increase of her 
appropriations for this most exalted enterprise. 
This is seen in the following table from Horace 
Mann’s report for 1848: 


Years. - Appropriations, 
1837 - -  leasthan $400,000.00 
1838 - - - 477,809.96 
1839 - - - 477,221.24 
1840 - - - 491,015 23 
1841 - ° - 510,590 02 
1842 . . - 516,051 89 
1843 - . - 548,470 67 
1844 .- ° - 576,556.02 
1845 - e - 611,652.13 
1846 - . A 662,870 57 
1847 - ° - 749,943 45 


Here we see an increase of effort to advance public 
instruction, far greater than the increase of popu- 
lation. The population advanced. about 20 per 
cent. during this time, while the appropriation 
of money for schools advanced about 100 per cent. 
If this four-fold interest can be continued fora 
half century to come, who can imagine the moral 
position of our people in the year 1900? And 
what has not ed@&cation dove for Massachusetts? 
It has given her a commanding influence among 
the States. Her sons are scattered throughout 
the Union, occupied in the professions, and gov- 
erning the people by their mental superiority. It 
has converted a State of indifferent soil into the 
richest of the Republic. Where Nature has 
granted few favors, her intellectual sagacity has 
drawn to her sterile bosom the raw material of 
richer States, which she has converted into vari- 
ous fabrics for the use of those whose service she 
thus commands. She is seeking out her poor 
children from the lanes and alleys, and drawing 
them into the people’s colleges. She understands 
the truth that the perfection of society and the 
glory of the State depend upon the education of 
her children. She understands the other still 
more important trath, that every child has an ab- 
solute right to a good education, regardless of the 


bd condition of its parents; that. society is bound to 








‘These views and ‘this spirit are beginning to ! cial 


exalt the thoughts and warm the hearts of the 
leading minds of every State, end this age of the 
Nineteenth Century is distinguishing itself in 
laying the basis of true greatness. The “Old 
Dominion,” that was though? to have lost her 
position in the Confederacy, is waking up to the 
only means of restoring her laurels. Twelve of 
her counties have already adopted the Free 
School System, and the whole Commonwealth is 
becoming convinced of its success. It was not 
until 1846, I believe, that the Eons question of a 
free education was submitted to the people. In 
Henry county, the vote in its favor was two to 
one, and the last report of the Commissioners 
contains thé following encouragement : 

“Children of the poorest and wealthiest pa- 
rents are classed and associated together daily, 
with very little, if any, of that invidious feeling 
and conduct which usually characterize the in- 
tercourse of the extremes of society. * * * 
It is fully persuaded that nothing short of a dis- 
trict school system, sustained at the common ex- 
pense, and open to all free of charge, can extend 
to the masses of our people that information ne- 
cessary to promote their ewn ¢onvenience and 
interest, and to fit them for the discharge of the 
important duties which devoly¢, upon them as 
citizens of. their county, thely 3483, wad oar own 
great Republic.” 

Pennsylvania, too, is striking hands with Vir- 
ginia and Massachusetts in forwarding this glo- 
rious enterprise. In the last report of the Secre- 
tary of this Commonwealth we find the following 
beautiful passage : 

“No subject within the range of human action 
deserves a larger share of public attention, than 
rational and moral education. It is the sure basis 
of every active virtue, It is the prolific soil from 
which spring the graces, as well as the solid en- 
joyments of mental existence. In whatever con- 
dition man may be placed, whatever his fortune 
or destiny, a liberal education, including sound 
moral instruction, isa guiding star in his pilgrim- 
age of life, enlightening his pathway, elevating 
his character, qualifying him for usefulness, while 
it enables him to conquer adversity, to alleviate 
misfortune, and to enjoy the pleasures unmixed 
with the vices of the world.” 

Since the passage of the School Act of 1834, 
$3,000.000 have been appropriated by the State, 
and $5,000,000 raised by the people, for school 
purposes. The following gives an idea of the ed- 
ucational prosperity of the State: 


Number of Districts - ~ 1.306 
Number of Schools - - 7.845 
Number of Teachers’ - ia 9 096 
Number of Scholars - - 360,605 


Attendance in each School « 44 
Thus we find 345,108 out of 360605 scholars in 
this State attending school The rapid progress 
of Pennsylvania since 1835 is sees in the follow- 


ing table: 

Year. Schools, Scholars. Expenditures. 
1835 762 32,544 —_—_—_— 
1836 3,384 139.604 $193,972.90 
1837 4,089 182,355 A93,071.39 
1838 3,939 174,733 960,450 69 
1839 3,152 181.913 579,162.78 
1840 3,152 181.913 580,262.63 
1841 5,179 227,699 624,348.66 
1842 6,116 281,085 489,872.58 
1845 6,156 288,762 484,454.12 
1844 5 993 288,402 470,228 36 
1845 6,690 327.418 375,982 22 
1846 7,096 329,805 486,475.74 
1847 7,320 331,967 487,201.51 
1848 7,845 360,605 505,505 97 


Neither is New Jersey deaf to the call for high 
popular cultivation, that goes up from the heart of 
this country. The whole number of districts is 
1,640, and the progress from 1845 to 1848 is thus 
given : 


“GR 1845. 1848 
Districts reported . - 991 1.446 
Amouni raised for Schools - $54,632 $101,767 
Number of Scholars - - 41,752 66.406 


The people are looking to the excellent library 
system of New York, and seeking to introduce it ; 
and the establishment of Normal Schools is re- 
commended. 

New York deserves the tie, oP mpire State,” 
as well in her moral as in her plrysical resources. 
Her Common School fund is $6,450,431, and she 
has more than her 750.000 children in her schools. 
She has nearly 1,500,000 volumes in her district 
libraries. These glowing facts are sufficient to 
mark her proud position in popular intelligence. 

Ohio has but a poor account to render on paper. 
But her Common Schools are not wholly inef- 
ficient. Though it is difficult to obtain reports 
from the districts, yet she is not quite as sluggish 
in educating her youth as this fact would indicate. 
On the Reserve, and in other sections, great in- 
terest is manifested, and the people are liberally 
attending to instruction, without regard to the 
paternal care of the State. Teachers’ Institutes 
are being established, and the profession of the 
teacher is being elevated. 

The people of Indiana, at their last election, 
voted for taxation to support her schools, and she 
will hereafter have not less than $500,000 for her 
annual school fund. This will place her Common 
Schools upon a high plane, and the term Hoosier 
will be far above derision. Half a million is a 
munificent sum for Indiana, and it is doubtful 
whether any Western State is doing more for the 
good cause. Her thinkers and her press are at 
work to perfect her school system. 

Michigan is the child of New York, and will 
doubtless prove eminently worthy of her sire. 
The whole number of youth in this State is 
117,952, and the number in attendance in 1848 
was 98,044, which was an increase of 10,000 over 
previous years. The libraries of 345 townships 
contained 58,203 volumes, being an increase over 
the previous year of 45 libraries and 14,277 vol- 
umes. 

The gallant State of Wisconsinis laying a broad 
basis for the instruction of her youth. The 
number of acres in her school sections is 1,408,000, 
to which, if we add the 500,000 acres ceded by 
Congress for school purposes, we have very nearly 
2,000,000 acres in this State for a permanent 
school capital. These lands will yield, on an 
average, $5 per acre which will give $10,000,000 
as the school fund of Wisconsin; more, by near 
$400,000, than that of New York. In addition to 
it, above 46,080 acres of the best lands of the State 
are set apart for the establishment of a university. 

Indeed, if we travel all over the land, we shall 
not go where educational improvement is not the 
order of the times. If we descend the “ Father of 
Waters,” we shall find the Key State of the South 
awake to this subject. At the late scssion of the 
Legislature, $550,000 were appropriated to the 
support of common schools in Louisiana. If we 
voyagé along the Gulf and the Ocean, we shall 
discover no section of the Republic where the 
democratic temples of learning are not erected. 
Perhaps no fact of recent years tells so emphati- 
cally for the public zeal in behalf of popular 
learning, as the liberal donations of land in every 
new State, which Congress makes as the basis of 
a permanent school fund. Eaci#new State is pro- 
vided with about. a million and a half of acres for 
this purpose. This is a growing policy, and if the 
lands continue to be sold for many years longer, 
donations for education will be still more liberally 

e. 

There are other points in the moral position of 
our people which I might mention; but they are 
not in my original design. Under the head of 
education, properly belongs the Church, and all 
its efforts to civilize and Christianize the world; 
and itis to remarked that she is gradually ex- 
tending her labors, but not with the rapidity 
which characterizes the improvement of the age. 
There isa demand upon the Church for greater 
exertion and more enthusiastic zeal in the eleva- 
tion of man. It is her mission to lead in all that 
is great and good, and she should be found in the 
van of educational advancement. For several 
years previous to 1847, the Church seemed to be 
declining ; her increase did not keep pace with 
the increase of popul«tion, and some sects actual- 
ly experienced a diminution of their numbers. 
But during the past two or three years there has 
been some improvement, and it is hoped that the 
Church will so represent the spirit of p 

that is seizing upon the hearts of the people, as to 
prove her calling. Let her exhort the clergy of 
our land, who are consecrated to the promotion of 
human welfare, to bestir themselves in this mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century, that it may not 
wheel into the past murmuring against the lassi- 
tude of the Church. 

I have thus glanced at our moral position. We 
find abundant encouragement to pursue the career 
of greatness we have commenced. e find vice 
pe gs crime on the decrease as education advances. 
In this can we only hope for the equalization of 
mankind, for the abolition of all wrong, and for 
the universality of human happiness. In connec- 
tion with our subject, the various manifestations 
of benevolence might be mentioned, which show 
the natural goodness of man to be moreand more 
developed, as the people are more enlightened. 
We might aiso mention the zeal of a respectable 
class of thinkers for “Reform,” which also re- 
flects the desire of man for a r and holier so- 
state, and serves ass prophecy of a better time. 





But we need not involve ourselves in theoretical 
subtleties concerning the true social state, for the 
fall education of the people will bring that state, 
whatever it may be. Our business is with the 
Present—to adopt all those means which will tend 
to make man what he should be—which will miti- 
gate his preseut ills. We cannot expect to fasten 
any system of social mechanism upon the Fu- 
ture—for it must attend to its own wants. So- 
cialism, however, is no trifling item in the spirit 
of 1850. It is not to be overlooked after having 
eonvulsed the old world, and after enlisting so 
many minds of our own country. Whatever may 
be their errors, we must acknowledge that many 
good things are to grow out of their discussions. 
Be it our aim to seek impartially for truth, every- 
where, and reduce it to practice. ; 

What, then, shall be done during the coming 
half of the Nineteenth Century? Those whoare 
now in manhood will scarcely see its closé, but 
upon them depends the qualification of youth for 
filling up its volume of glory, and transmitting it 
to the admiration of future centuries. Shall we 
not all resolve, in this year of our Lord 1850, to 
live for the highest good of the whole human 
family, and to consecrate our time and our means 
to the progress of knowledge and virtue? In this 
consis + the glory of life, and. aside from shia, 
there is no object worth our attention, because it 
does not make us wiser and better. We must 
cast off our selfishness; for it is written in the 
law of intellectual and moral life, that our indi- 
vidual results form the general good. 


EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Berwin, December 4, 1849. 
GERMAN POLITICS, 

Austria and Prussia agreed, September 30th, 
to establish a central commission of four members, 
to conduct the affairs of United Germany until 
the first of next May. The subsequent two 
months have been spent in gaining the adhesion 
of the other German States to this agreement. 
The adhesions have heen given, but under condi- 
tions, of which the most important is, that each 
State is to be free to withdraw on the ist of May, 
provided all shall have not then agreed on a Con- 
stitution for Germany. If the Interim commis- 
sion should enter on its functions, the country 
would be no farther advanced in May than at 
present, for the formation of a Constitution prior 
to that time is impossible. Several years must be 
spent in negotiations between the thirty-eight 
different Governments, none of which wish to 
make a single concession. 

It is evident from this statement that the Inte- 
rim commission would be worth nothing, if it en- 
tered on its functions. But it probably will not 
enter on them, two serious difficulties having 
arisen. 

Both are raised by Austria. She claims in the 
first place that the whole Danish question shall be 
transferred by Prussia to the Interim. Her official 
reason for this is, that the question was originally 
a German one, and ought to be settled by a power 
representing Germany. Her private reasons may 
be, that she will thus have the opportunity of ex- 
tending her power to the north, of preventing the 
conclusion by Prussia of a treaty favorable to 
Prussian commerce ; or, by keeping the question 
open, of harassing Prussia, whose frontiers and 
trade are more exposed in a Danish war than 
those of any other German State. 

Prussia objects, and urges that she fought all 
the battles for Schleswig-Holstein against the 
Danes, that her interests are at stake, and that 
the peace negotiations are already in a state of 
forwardness. 

The second claim made by Austria is, that the 
Interim comthission must be regarded as represeit- 
ing the old confederation guarantied by the treaty 
of 1815. She maintains that, legally, the cession 
by the Federal Diet of all its powers to the Arch- 
Duke John made him the representative of the 
Confederation of 1815 ; and that now the cession 
of them by the Arch-Duke to the Interim will 
make this last also its representative. 

Austria sticks stoutly to this claim, because its 
admission will give her,as she thinks, the right to 
interfere in ihe affairs of Northern Germany, to 
protest against the formation of a Northern Fed- 
eral State by Prussia, and not only to intervene 
by force of arms, but to call for the intervention 
of Russia and the other Powers which guarantied 
the treaties of 1815. 

Prussia will not admit it, because she wishes to 
leave no pretext to Austria to oppose her aggran- 
dizement in the north. She has refused to recog- 
nise the Arch-Duke John as the possessor of any 
legal power whatever, has treated him as a revo- 
lutionary usurper, and refused to send a Mip- 
ister to him, or receive an official note from him. 

In this state of things, the Arch-Duke contin- 
ues at Frankfort, offering, not to go off quietly, 
as Prussia desires, but to make a formal cession 
of the powers which he says he received from the 
old Federal Diet. This cession, Prussia refuses 
to accept. 

Possibly these difficulties may be avoided by 
some cunning diplomatic fiction, or by mutual 
concessions, but the probability of the commis- 
sion’s entering into power is not great. 

PRUSSIAN POLITICS, 

The Government of Prussia continues to pros- 
ecute its project of a Federal Statein North Ger- 
many, spite of the protest of Austria, and the 
threats of Saxony, Hanover, and Bavaria, to call 
for the intervention of Russia. Twenty-four dif- 
ferent States have finally given in their adhesions 
to the Federal State. These are: 1, Prussia. 
2, Baden; 3, Grand Duchy of Hesse; 4, Electo- 
rate of Hesse ; 5, Sixe-Weimar ; 6, Mecklenburg 
Schwerin; 7, Mechlenburg-Strelitz; 8, Nassau ; 
9, Brunswick ; 10, Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ; 11, Saxe- 
Meiningen; 12, Saxe-Altenberg; 13, Anhalt 
Dessan and Anhalt-Coethen; 14, Anhalt-Bern- 
berg; 15,Schwartzburg Rudolstadt ; 16, Schwartz- 
burg Sondershausen ; 17, Schaumburg-Lippe ; 18, 
Lippe-Detmold ; 19, Waldeck; 20, Reusse, (old 
branch ;) 21, Reusse, (younger branch ;) 22, Lu- 
beck ; 23, Bremen; 24, Hamburg. 

These States united would make a respectable 
Federal State of about twenty-one millions pop- 
ulation. There is no doubt but that, if once form- 
ed, it will absorb, in-progress of time, allits mem- 
bers, and become only a larger Prussia. For this 
reason, the King perseveres, 

A late order of the General Council of the 
twenty: four States fixes the elections to the Low- 
er House of the Diet onthe 30th of January. The 
Upper House is to be elected by the Governments 
and legislative Chambers of the different States. 

The position of the political parties in relation 
to this project of a Federal State is worthy of no- 
tice. The Ultra-Conservatives are opposed to it, 
because it is to be a Constitutional State and not 
an Absolute Monarchy, but they will take part 
in thelections. The Centre party favors it on 
the ground of the aggrandizement of Prussia, of 
the progress thus made toward the only unity at 
present possible, and of the liberties secured un- 
der the new order of things. The Democrats 
oppose it, or rather are entirely indifferent to it, 
because they distrust the sincerity of the King, 
and do not beiieve that he will observe any Con- 
stitution longer than it may suit his purposes to 
todoso ; because a union of a part only of Germany 
now would only hinder the union of the whole at 
the next Revolution, and would be a powerful en- 
gine in the hands of the King of Prussia to pre- 
vent the Revolution itself; and because the elec- 
toral law is a discriminating one, giving political 
power in proportion to property. It is not the 
law promised by the King, who instead of bread: 
has given a stone. The Democrats, who are much 
more numerous than the other parties all together, 
will not take any part in the January elections. 





They profess to doubt whether eny such elections 





Austria has put in an informal protest against 
the formation of the Prussian Federal State, in- 
timating that, in certain contingencies, she would 
resort to arms to prevent it. Prussia answered 
on the same day, that she would persevere, and 
that, if Austria chose to resort to arms, she should 
be ready to receive her. Whereupon, Austria 
has thought fit to say no more. The news of this 
was spread abroad in a manner not well accounted 
for, and the Prussian Government published an 
indignant note, denying, most emphatically, that 
any formal protest had been made by Austria. As 
it said nothing about an informal one, which was 
alone in question, its note has had little influence 
on the general belief. The Vienna papers say 
the protest was certainly not a formal one, but not 
the less significant on that account. 

_ If, now, you ask whether a war between Prus- 
sia and Austria is probable, | answer that, in my 
humble belief, nothing is more improbable. The 
great end of both Governments is to divide their 
enemies, the Democrats, and arouse sectional hos- 
tilities, which would soon swallow up the Demo- 
cratic cause. If the belief is created among the 
people that a war is imminent between the two 
Powers, the Prussians will rally to a man about 
their King, and the Austrians about their Em- 
peror, impelled by the =ame feeling which made 
Cassius M. Clay shandon the Emancipation cause 
in Kentucky, to follow the pro-slavery flag of the 
United States in a war against Mexico. The cre- 
ation of this feeling of sectional hostility is so im- 
portant to the two Governments, that they may 
even give a knock or two at each other—not so 
hard, however, as to do any hurt, but like the 
blows passed in the mock quarrels sometimes got 
up between husband and wife, beforethe children, 
to see whether the youngsters will take sides with 
pa or with ma. On the main point of hostility to 
the Democracy, Austria and Prussia are no doubt 
firmly allied. 

But there are real differences between them, 
which are not without weight. Austria is unwil- 
ling to lose the supremacy she has always enjoy- 
ed in Germany, and wishes to be in a position to 
take the head of the Confederation or Consolidat- 
ed State, to which Germany is rapidly tending. 
At present, she can do nothing; her own domin- 
ions are not pacified, her own internal institutions 
settled, or her heterogeneous population wel! uni- 
ted. A few years may enable her tq get things to 
rights within her own borders, oa to take ad- 
vantage of circumstances favorable to her ambi- 
tion to stand at the head of Germany. Mean- 
while, her interest dictates that Prussia shall be 
kept as weak as possible, and the rest of Germany 
divided. 

It is the interest of Prussia, on the other hand, 
to seize on the present opportunity of aggrandiz 
ing herself. If she can form the proposed Federal 
State of twenty-four Governments, she may, by 
trade regulations, or by diplomacy, or by solid 
advantages offered, gradually become mistress 
of the other small States of Northern Germany. 

This seems to be the present position of the 
great Powers of Germany: united in the cardi- 
nal point of opposition to the Democracy, but dis- 
united in their different ambitious plans. 


TENDENCIES OF THE REACTION, 

There are certain similarties in the policy of 
the Reaction in the different countries of Europe, 
which ought not to be overlooked. They are 
marks and signs of the times. Those I would no- 
tice now are— 

ist. Absolute power of the Administration. 

2d. Elevation to power of Generals and sol- 
diers. 

3d. Education to be placed in the hands of the 
priests. 

The first needs only to be pointed out to be re- 
cognised. Everywhere, the Administration for 
the time being claims the right of dictatorship. 
Even in France, any part of the country may be 
declared, on & moment’s warning, in a state of 
siege, and the lives of the citizens be placed at 
the mercy of the Executive. Constitutions oppose 
no barrier to this absolutism. If need be, the 
Administration suspends the Constitution in order 
to gain its ends. The most petty civil officer is 
now absolute master of all except his official su- 
perisrs. The veriest blockhead of constable 
may now,in any part of Europe, dissolve any 
meeting of citizens at his pleasure. Resistance 
is dangerous—for a gen-d’arme here may say in 
good earnest what the Kentucky constable said 
in jest—“‘ Who shakes me shakes the Common- 
wealth.” 

The second common feature of the reactionary 
policy is the elevation of military men to civil 
power. A General is at the head of each of the 
principal Cabinets of Europe--of Spain, of France, 
and of Prussia. Most of the French Ambassa- 
dors lately appointed are military men, and the 
French Minister of Foreign Affairs is a General. 
Austria is completly under the control of Radetz- 
ky, Haynan, Jellachich, and others—even in pure- 
ly political affairs. We may expect, then, that the 
politics of Rurope will be sadly jumbled up to- 
gether, for soldiers are clumsy workmen when 
they quit their fortresses, and recruit-drilling, 
and scouring of brass buttons and sword hilts. 
Napoleon tried to play the politician, but never 
could devise 1 combination that would last. The 
Generals of the present day will probably do no 
better. 

The third feature common to the Reaction 
everywhere is the attempt to give education into 
the hands of the priests. The rich and noble, 
who were ral infidels before the Revolution, have 
been seized everywhere with excesses of piety. 
They have found out that religion ought to be 
kept -up for the purpose of keeping the lower 
classes down, and that the priest is an available 
auxiliary to the constable and courts martial. 
The Constitutional, once an infidel paper, and af- 
fected with priesto-phobia, is now a good Catho- 
lic, and tells over its beads and says its Ave Ma- 
rias With great unction. The privileges of the 
French University have been diminished, in order 
to throw education more into the hands of the 
clergy. In Austria, Spain, and Bavaria, Catho- 
lics are also favored ; while the Prussian aristoc- 
racy looks for aid tothe State Protestant Church. 
The Emperor Nicholas has presided over some 
Councils of the Greek Church, in order to gain 
its assistance against the new doctrines. The 
churches are now more frequented than ever by 
the rich and powerful. Hypocrisy is organized 
on amanfmoth scale. The clergy of every de- 
gree, from the Archbishop down to the curate, 
are preaching to the lower classes that patient 
submission t¢ tyranny isa Christian virtue, and 
that the powers that be are ordained of God. 
Who can ansjver for the awful consequences of 
this organized European blasphemy, which makes 
God the fast ally of wrong! instead of a God of 
justice and compassion? . Will it not deepen and 
widen that fidod of infidelity which has so long 
ravaged Europe? History will place the respon- 
siblily as a heavy burden on the present govern- 
ing powers and higher classes. 

SITUATION OF AUSTRIA, 

In former letters, I have given you the reforms 
now attempted {fi Austria ; let us now glance has- 
tily at the internal condition of that vast Empire. 
The wildest anarchy prevails in Transylvania. 
During the war, the Austrian Government en- 
couraged the formatian of small bands of Vala- 
chians to carry on a guerilla warfare against the 
Mangarians, They have remained under organ- 
ization, but are now so many bands of robbers, 
which the Government cannot exterminate. The 
Governor of the province has been constrained to 
declare his former allies outlaws. The strangest 
reports are circulated among the people, of the 
early return of Bem at the head of an army—of 
a treaty formed by Kossuth with England, &c. 
The Governor has published a proclamation 
against those who repeat these reports, and threat- 
ening them with a certain punishment—not con- 
finement for four-and-twenty hours, not a fine, 
not even whipping—but with death! This seems 
the only punishment which suggests itself to the 
minds of the Austrian rulers, who, like the tigers 
that have once had their fangs in human flesh, 
will feed on nothing else, 


In the same province, no party is satisfied with 
the result of the war. It is very dangerous, too, 
to travel there. The mails are always protected 
the whole length of the route by strong detach- 
ments of cavalry. 

In Gallicia, affairs are not much better. There 
are not so many bands af robbers; but the peas- 
ants, freed from the serfage that bore on them 
80 heavily, refuse to pay the compensation de- 
manded by the nobles. ‘hey refuse to work for 
their old lords, who insist on keeping back their 
wages, under pretext of a right to compensation 
for their relinquished rights. In this state of 
things, the peasants, turned out of their old homes, 
take wood from the forests, and pasture their 
flocks and herds on the commons, threatening to 
oppose force to any intervention. In several 
towns of the same province, Lem Cracow, 
Tarnow, and Wadowice, courts martial are at 
work, opndemning by the wholesale to death and to 
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In Hungary, military power alone preserves 
the country from anarchy. Bands of robbers and 
guerilla parties infest the country. The most 
notorious chiefs of these are Rosza Sandor and 
Schobri. Both of these fought well in the late 
war, but are now chiefs of banditti. Their ex- 
ploits are directed against the Austrians. Seve- 
ral scattered companies of Gorgey’s old army 
are still in the field as outlaws. The severities of 
the military courts are kept up. At Arad, there 
were, last week, thirteen condemnations to death 
in one day. Haynau was graciously pleased to 
change twelve of these into solitary imprison- 
ment for eighteen years, and one of them into the 
This madman seems to be re- 
fining in higcruelties, 

The Church is the ally of Haynau. The Bishop 
of Temeswar has deprived seventy curates of their 
places, and thrown them into prison, to answer 
for acts of sympathy towards the Hungarians. 

In Slovakia, the Austrian tribunals have intro- 
duced, after the example of Radetzky in Italy, 
the punishment of whipping. The Slovaks have 
in vain sent a deputation to Vienna, to solicit-the 
disuse of this degrading punishment. 

At Vienna, the public moral sense has been so 
shocked by the bloody atrocities of the Govern- 
ment, that several papers, formerly most loyal, are 
rapidly changing into opposition journals. One of 
these is the Press. 


PIEDMONT. ., 

The King has dissolved the Second Chamber, 
and appeals to a new election by the people. This 
takes place on the 9th of the present month, and 
the Chambers are to be convened on the 20th. 
The King has taken a step novel in the history 
of Europe. After the dissolution, he published 
over his own signature an electioneering address 
to the people. This is full of protestations and 
cajoleries. He makes the question a personal one 
between himself and the Second Chamber, on the 
fears entertained of an attempt by him sgainst the 
Constitution. He says: “The dissolution of the 
Chamber endangers in no wise the liberties of the 
land; they are placed under the protection of the 
memory of my father, Charles Albert; they are 
confided to the honor of the house of Savoy ; they 
are shielded by the sacredness of my oath. Who 
dares to entertain fears for them ?” 

The organs of the royal party threaten, very 
distinctly, that i€ the people do not elect a royal- 
ist Chamber at the next election, this will prove 
the Constitution an impracticable one, and force 
the King to a coup d’état, which he abhors. We 
shall soon see whether the people will be taken by 
the cajoleries of the King and the threats of his 
satellites. 

FRANCE, 

The French Government has formally notified 
England of its intention to withdraw the twenty- 
six cruisers agreed, in i845, to he kept on the 
African coast, to operate against the slave-trade. 
The reason assigned is, that the method is an in- 
efficient one for the repression of the slave-trade. 


BERLIN—WALDECK’S TRIAL, 

Berlin has been kept in a state of the deepest 
agitation for a week past, by the events of the 
trial of the great Democratic leader, Waldeck. 
The infamy of the police system of Prussia has 
been fully revealed. The disclosures of attempts 
by the Government to bribe members of the Na- 
tional Assembly, excited the profoundest indigna- 
tion. The whole plot against Waldeck has failed. 
The forged papers produced against him by the 
police and its spies, were shown in their true 
light, and he was declared not guilty! He was 
drawn through the streets in triumph after the 
verdict, and at night there was a general illumi- 
nation among the Democrats. The defeat is a 
sore one for the King and his Ministers, who 
have kept Waldeck in jail seven months, in order to 
condemn him more surely. The trial has vindi- 
cated the purity of the Democrats who opposed 
the tyrannical pretensions of the King last year. 
It has been reported in full, and is now being car- 
ried to the homes of the German people by fifteen 
hundred newspapers. The acquittal of Waldeck 
will exert a powerful influence on the national 
sentiment. He is now the Democratic leader, and 
has more moral influence than any King or Prince 
in Germany. The fature is his. W. B. 


Forthe National Era. 


STATE OF THINGS IN JAMAICA, 


Having received a file of the Morning Journal 
to November 30th, I glean the following particu- 
lars, that may interest all who are looking to that 
island, watching the workings of emancipation. 
That the state of things there is untoward in 
many respects is very true, but intelligent resi- 
dents do not impute it to emancipation, but to 
the exactions and bad policy of the Home Gov- 
ernment, the want of the social condition which 
is insured by marriage and its holy obligations 
at the island, (the offshoot of slavery,) and the 
lack of conforming to the new state of things on 
the part of the proprietors 

The editor remarks—‘“ We need hardly say we 
are glad to find the sugar crop exported in 1849 
so nearly equal to that of 1848, and still more so 
to witness the increase in the minor productions 
exported during the last in comparison with the 
previous year. * * * The small settler, or 
landholder, ought to devote more attention than 
has been devoted hitherto to the culture of the 
minor articles of export. * * * The large 
number of individuals who possess and cultivate 
land on their own account, induce us to conclude 
that if the prudence and propriety of doing so 
could be impressed upon them, they would devote 
more time and attention to articles of export than 
they have hitherto done. * * * Parties be- 
gin to find that it (corn) may even, at present 
prices, be raised profitably. * * * The small 
holders of land are sufliciently intelligent to know 
when one article has ceased to be profitable, or 
another has become more so, and are by no means 
unwilling to abandon the cultivation of one, and 
to commence that of another, either wholly or in 
part.” 

A writer in the Journal, in speaking of the 
supposed injury done the Colonies by the admis- 
sion of sugar from slave countries at the same 
duty as from free countries by the British aci, 
says: 

« Let us reflect that if free trade brings down 
the price of sugar, it also brings down the price 
of all the necessaries of life; that we now get a 
coat for £3 for. which we used to pay £5, (£8 
old currency ;) a pair of shoes for 6s., when we 
used to pay 12s.; and so with all other articles of 
dress and food. And let us further remember, 
that Jamaica was not made for the welfare and 
happiness of six or seven hundred proprietors of 
sugar estates alone, but to bring the luxuries 
and yecessaries of human existence within the 
reach of all.” 

Avother writer, while imputing the present 
bad state things in Jamaica in part to the clumsy 
and wasteful mode of cultivating the soil, which, 
owing to the obstinacy and prejudices of proprie- 
tors, has undergone but few changes since the 
termination of slavery, and which is peculiar to 
all slave countries, undertakes to point out differ- 
ent modes of cultivating the staple products of 
the island. He says: ; 


“Not only do | affirm that the manner of cul- 
tivating the cane heretofore pursued and now 
prevailing in this island need not to be adopted, 
but I even confidently assert, that it is an errone- 
ous method, and one which, like the great system 
itself, to which it belongs, might be advantage- 
ously superseded by another, a better and far more 
simple and inexpensive method of culture.” 

The intelligent editor, in speaking of the meas- 
ures necessary for the regeneration of the dis- 
tracted island, and for the recovery of its aban- 
doned acres, dismantled mills, its pens and plant- 
ations, says: 

.“ What we want is better prices for our com- 
modities, for the articles we raise for exportation. 
The moment these prices are obtained the com- 
plaints will cease, and the sufferings of many with 
them. Agricultural prosperity must be followed 
by commercial prosperity; and, these attained, 
the political condition of the island will be thought, 
as it has been, on the whole satisfactory. * * * 
Our only safety, therefore, consists in our redu- 
cing the cost of production, or what is stjll bet- 
ter, producing at the same rate as others, Can 
we do this? Our acres must remain abandoned, 
our mills dismantled, and our pens and planta- 
tions must be gone forever—ay, eforever—unless 
we can produce as cheaply as others, or turn our 
attention to other articles, which will yield a 
larger or better return than those hitherto culti- 
vated. The island has been exposed to one of 
those changes which are experienced in every 
country in: the world at some time or another. 
Commercial and agricultural distress are common 
to all civilized communities. * * * The rem- 
edy in all: such cases is increased exertions, and 
the exerciee of the most rigid economy on the 

aa * * * The time which 
part of individuals. . 
, d in other countries would 
ought to be devoted, an , 
‘be devoted, to the consideration of the means 
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ur condition. We look to others for help, 
instead of helping ourselves. * * * The pe- 
cuniary difficulties of the colony can only be got 
rid of by patience, economy, and increased exer- 
tions. Experience will teach each man how far 
it is prudent to continue the cultivation of par- 
ticular articles—how it may be practicable to 
lessen the cost of production of those‘articles— 
and in what way their production may be assisted 
by that of other commodities. Lamentations, 
either in verse or prose, over abandoned acres, 
dismantled mills, or ruinate pens and plantations, 
will not increase the sugar aud coffee crops one 
pound, or add a single sheep to the flock or pig 
to the herd of the island.” : 

Very recently, an intelligent professional gen- 
tleman, who has lived many years in Jamaica, has 
been agent for four estates, and has a farm of his 
own, informed me that the island greatly needed 
«Yankee farmers ;” or, in other words, men like 
American agriculturists, who know what a plough 
is, and how to use it. Capable, temperate, and 
industrious farmers, with even moderate means, 
would, I am persuaded, do well there. They 
could earn a good living, and show both the eman- 
cipated and the white populatlon how to culti- 
vate the earth advantageously. Could the cry be 
raised in Jamaici, “Speed the Plough!” and the 
Home Government act reasonably toward its 
West India Colonies, discontent would soon give 
place to harmony and prosperity. L. T. 
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xp Read the noble speech of Mr. Hale. 


Mrs Sovtrnwortn has failed this week to fur- 
nish her usual contribution. Next week she 
will resume her story. Meanwhile, a story from 
Martha Russell, on our fourth page, will attract 
attention. 


Tue Devate on THE RESOLUTION oF GENERAL 
Cass.—We have given up much room to the offi- 
cial report of the speeches of Hale and Clay on 
the resolution of General Cass. The General is 
getting more than he bargained for on his propo- 
sition. 


Communications—We have on hand more 
poems and prose contributions than we can easily 
count. The great majority of them will not spoil 
by being kept. They shall appéar from time to 
time, as we can find room. 

A CorresronpenT desires us to say to Mrs. 
Southworth, that “if she has any more Zoes left, 
she will please to inform him, as he has been look- 
ing for one for several years, and there are none 
such among his acquaintance. ‘ 

“Can Mrs. Southworth’s Retribution be 
mail ?” J 
Yes. 


sent by 
C.C. 


‘ 


eaten itt 


Missive Numpers.—From the great number 
of complaints received of the non-reception of 
No. 154 of the Era in those parts of Ohio that 
receive their papers via Pittsburgh, as the dis- 
tributing office, we infer that a bag must have 
been lost out of the mail. 


Wituiam Harnep, No. 61 John street, New 
York, will forward any subscriptions for the Era 
that may be left with him. 


OUR EXCHANGE LIST. 


We are trying to reduce our exchange list 
within reasonable limits. Were we able, we 
would increase rather than diminish it. Some 
papers are of service to us; some, we think, may 
derive benefit from ours. With such we shall 
continue to exchange. A .few published our 
prospectus, and claim the Era inreturn. Their 
claim shall be acknowledged, unless they insert 
the prospectus in an out-of-the-way place, where 
it will never be noticed. We do not ask any one 
to notice or announce the Era; but if he see 
proper to do this, in such a way as to indicate.an 
intention to do it a substantial favor, we shall 
certainly exchange with him. 


THE COMMITTEES OF THE HOUSE. 


In the construction of the Committees of the 
House, Mr. Cobb has shown himself an adroit 
manager. He has contrived to avoid the appear- 
atce of sectionalism, and at the same time pro- 
vided a safeguard for all the interests of slavery. 

Of the thirty-seven standing committees, 18 
have chairmen from the free States; among 
them, some thorough-going Wilmot Proviso men. 
This seems liberal. But look again. Mr. Mc- 
Clernand, one of these eighteen, is entirely iden- 
tified with the Slaveholding Interest, and he is 
chairman of the important Committee on Foreign 
Affairs ; while Messrs. Bingham and Peck, two 
Wilmot Proviso men, head the insignificant Com- 
mittees on the Militia, and on Expenditures in 
the State Department. 

As to the composition of the thirty-seven Com- 
mitteee, on twenty-nine the majorities are com- 
posed of members from the free States. This 
seems very liberal. Bat look again. Of these 
twenty-nine, twenty-two are either unimportant, 
or involve hard labor with little responsibilty, 
while none of them can touch the question of 
slavery. 

Five of the twenty-nine are important commit- 
tees, and may be called upon to act in relation to 
slavery ; and these contain majorities of free State. 
members, but so selected as to secure the ascend- 
ency to slavery. To particularize :—the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary has five Northern and four 
Southern men, but among the former is John K. 
Miller of Ohio, an unflinching supporter of the 
most extravagant pretensions of Slavery. 

The Committees on Military Affairs and the 
Territories have each five Northern members, but 
among these five, on each committee, is Richardson 
of Illinois, who has never yet given a vote on the 
side of Freedom in any conflict between its claims 
and the pretensions of slavery. Both these com- 
mittees are secured by his vote to the slave- 
holders, 

The Committee on Private Land Claims con- 
tains six Northern men ; but of these, Gilmore of 
Pennsylvania, and Harris of Illinois, always vote 
with the slaveholders. Messrs. Holmes of South 
Carolina, Mann of Massachusetts, Gilmore of 
Pennsylvania, constitute the Joint Committee on 
the Library; so that when in consultation with 
the Joint Committee of the Senate, there is but 
one man who represents the Literature of Free- 
dom. : 

So much for twenty-seven committees of the 
twenty-nine. 

Two others, one on Claims, one on Rules, are 
really important committees; and yet, by some 
strange oversight, to us inexplicable, there is a 
real majority on each of liberal men from the free 
States. 

The other committees, including the very im- 
portant ones on Ways and Means, the Post Office 
and Post Roads, District of Columbia, Indian 
Affairs, Naval Affairs, and Foreign Affairs, are 
all controlled by strong majorities of slaveholding 
members. 

To sum up, the new Speaker, elected by 
Northern Democrats under the plurality ryle, 
originated by Northern Whigs, with satisfactory 
evidence before them that it would lead tosuch an 
election, has placed the following committees 
under the complete control of the slaveholding 
Interest: 


Committee of Ways and Means. 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 


Committee on the District i 
Committes on the Jame oy Columbia. 


Committee on M 

shana on Le ffairs, 
ommittee on m Affairs. 

Committee on Ter ‘cae 

Committee on the Library. _ 

The free States contain two-thirds 


Affairs. | 
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States, fills the Speaker’s chair, and controls very 
nearly all the important committees; or, rather, 
it is not a section, but a class that does all this. It 
is the.class of Slave Owners, constituting not 
more than three hundred thousand persons, that 
uses these two old parties as means to secure its 
complete ascendency in Congress and the councils 
of the country. 

Whose business is it to apply the remedy ? 


THE RESOLUTION OF MR. ROOT. 


Thestrongest reasons justified the introduction 

of the resolution of Mr. Root, instructing the 

Committee on the Territories “ to report a bill or 

bills providing for the Territorial Government or 

Governments of all that portion of the territory 

acquired from Mexico, not comprised within the 
State of California, and probibiting Slavery 
therein.” 

Two Territories, Deseret and New Mexico, 
had taken steps for an. organization, and their 
applications were ready to be referred to the 
Committee on Territories. That Committee had 
been packed with a view of suppressing all action 
in relation to Slavery, being constituted of five 
decided Slavery men to four Anti-Slavery men— 
so that, without positive instructions, no report 
containing the Wilmot Proviso could be expected 
from it. Besides, nearly a month had passed 
since Congress commenced; the People of the 
Territories were suffering for want of regular 
government; a protracted discussion was inevi- 
table whenever the bills were reported; so that 
the sooner they were before the House the better. 
Several insidious movements for compromising 
the whole question, so as to secure the ascendency 
of Slavery, were in contemplation in the Senate ; 
it was expedient to check«these at the earliest 
moment. Every moment’s delay exposed the 
ranks of the friends of Freedom to influences 
calculated to discourage and distract them. Hence 
the propriety of committing them all forthwith 
on the right side of the question; for it is the 
first step that costs the greatest effort. Add to 
all this the fact, that the President had thrown 
his weight in the scale against the policy of any 
action by Congress, independent of that of the 
Territories, and it is at once manifest that the 
sooner it was ascertained whether Congress in- 
tended to take his advice, the better it would be 
for the country. 

“By awaiting their action,” says he, speaking 
of the Territories, “all causes of uneasiness may 
be avoided, and confidence and kind feeling pre- 
served. With a view of maintaining the har- 
mony and éranquillity so desirable, we should 
abstain from the introduction of those exciting 
topics of a sectional character, which have hith- 
erto produced painful apprehensions in the public 
mind.” 

The plain meaning of this is—abstain from in- 
troducing any Territorial bills prohibiting Sla- 
very, or any bill for the abolition of the slave 
trade in the District of Columbia—do nothing in 
regard to the Territories till the People there 
have settled in their own way the question of Sla- 
very. 

This advice was in entire concurrence with the 
views and position of General Cass, whose non- 
intervention doctrine the Northern Whigs had 
denounced as treason to the cause of Liberty. It 
was right that the country should know whether 
the Northern Democrats who had voted for Cass 
under a protest against this doctrine, and whether 
Northern Whigs who had stigmatized it as 
treachery, were honestly and fairly represented 
in Congress by men willing to rebuke such doc- 
trine when inculcated in the annual message of a 
Whig President. 

The resolution of Mr. Root, then, was just the 
thing needed, and it was moved precisely at the 
right thoment. Such, we understand, is the judg- 
ment of the friends of Free Soil throughout the 
country. The editor of the New York Tribune, 
who will not be accused of any disposition to em- 
barrass the Executive, or to approve premature 
action, especially on the part of a Free-Soiler, 
thus refers to the resolution: 

“There was one good sign yesterday, and that 
was that @ resolution of Mr. Root’s for the organ- 
ization of the Territories this side the Sierra 
Nevada, with the Wilmot Proviso, could not be 
shirked by means of an adjournment, or laid on 
the table. This is as it should be. There is 
nothing to be gained by trying to dodge the ques- 
tion. It must be met and decided fairly and 
squarely. The North says, too, that it must not 
be tinkered over with a compromise; and the 
North is in earnest, though it does not bluster 
as much as is the fashion in some quarters.” 

Mr. Stephens of Georgia moved to lay this 
resolution, so important to the interests of Free 
Soil, on the table. The motion, had it prevailed, 
would have been a final disposition\of the resolu- 
tion. In view of this fact, eleven members from 
the free States voted for the motion. We repeat 
their names: Bissett, McCiernanp, RicHarp- 
son, and Young, of Illinois ; Mann and Gitmore, 
of Pennsylvania; Mitter, of Ohio; Gorman of 
Indiana—eight Democrats ; and Brooks, Ciarx, 
and Durr, of New York, Whigs. From McCler- 
nand, Richardson, Mann, and Miller, nothing else 
could be expected. They are all iacorrigible 
offenders, veterans in the cause of Slavery— 
guiltless of a single vote, we believe, in favor of 
Human Freedom. Bissell, Gilmore, Gorman, 
and Young, have doubtless been sent here by 
constituencies as thoroughly pro-slavery as any in 
the South. Messrs. Duer, Brooks, and Clark, 
have chosen their company. We shall know here- 
after where to find them. Mr. Duer published a 
card in the Republic, on the day following his vote, 
for the purpose of explanation. We rarely see 
that paper, and knew nothing of his card till 
our paper had gone to press. Last Friday for the 
first time it fell under our notice,and it is but 
fair to lay it before our readers: 


House or RepresentatTIves, 
December 31, 1849. 

GentLemen: A resolution was offered in the 
House of Representatives this morning, instruct- 
ing the Committee on the Territories to report 
forthwith a bill or bills establishing a Territorial 
Government or Governments in that part of the 
recently acquired territory of the United States 
lying east of the Sierra Nevada,and prohibiting 
slavery therein. Upon a motiog being made to 
lay that resoluion on the table, I voted in the af- 
firmative. Not having had an opportunity to ex- 
plain the grounds of my vote inthe House, I de- 
sire to do so, with great brevity, through the col- 
umns of your paper. 

The resolution in question embraces the region 
known as New Mexico. As I understand our 
treaty of peace with Mexico, the inhabitants of 
that country have now a strong equitable ¢laim 
to be admitted into the Uuion asa State. In the 
absence of any reliable information whether they 
desire to be so admitted or not, I shall not vote to 
impose upon them a Territorial Government, con- 
trary, perhaps, to their will, and, if so, in viola- 
tion of the spirit of a solemn treaty. Their wishes 
are at least entitled to a respectful and deliberate 
consideration; and, for myself, if they shall in- 
dicate a preferenge to come into the Union imme- 
diately in the same manner as California, I am 
prepared to accede to their request. I will say 
further, that it is my wish and hope, as it seems 
to me it ought to be of every lover of his country, 
that this latter course may be adopted by them; 
and I shall, consequently, oppose any precipitate 
action by which such course shall be frustrated. 
J am aware that a vote against laying a propo- 
sition on the table is not equivalent to an affirma- 
tive yote in its favor; and that the difference 
probably. between myseif and many of my politi- 
cal friends is one rather of form than of sub- 
stance. To avoid misconception, however, thig 
explanation is not, perhaps, whoily unnecessary. 
I need-seareely add, that if a Territorial Gov- 
ernment shail hereafter appear to be necessary 
and proper, i am_as I always have been, jn favor 
of the insertion, in every bill for that purpose, of 
a clause prohibiting elavery. 

I am, respestfully, your obedient servant, 
: Wurm Durr. 


To the Editors of the Republic. 

The explanation is insufficient. There is 
nothing in the treaty with Mexico giving New 
Mexico a claim to come into the Union, unless 
she desire it, be fit for it, and Congress consent. 
That she did not desire it, Mr. Duer must have 
known, if a careful reader of the newspapers. He 
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ico. This information was contained in the New 
York Tribune, which, we presume, is deemed by 
Mr. Duer “a reliable” journal. And yet he 
alleges in justification of his vote against this 
important resolution of Mr. Root, “the absence 
of any reliable information,” whether New Mex- 
ico desired to be admitted as a State or rot. We 
do not believe this explunation will satisfy any 
sincere friend of Free Soil. They will see in it 
nothing to justify him in arraying himself with 
slaveholders and their special instruments, on 
this first real test question between Slavery and 
Liberty. 

Eleven members from the free States showed 
themselves unfit to represent freemen upon this 
question. But they are here by the votes of non- 
slaveholding citizens. The free States have long 
had the representative power in their own hands, 
but Slavery governs them, because they are “of 
all free States. The pro-slavery sentiment pre- 
dominates in certain districts, and its offspring 
is seen in the McClernands and Millers of Con- 
gress. Party rises above the sentiment of F'ree- 
dom in other districts, and the result is, the pres- 
ence in Congress of men who make the cause of 
Freedom subordinate to the harmony of the 
party. When public sentiment shall become 
right throughout the free States, Doughfaces will 
become extinct, and all the representatives of free- 
men will be arrayed against the demands of the 
Slave Power. Till then, we must expect to see 
the free States prostrated before the power of the 
Slaveholders by free State votes. 


ALABAMA GROWING CHIVALROUS, 


Alabama bids fair to rival South Carolina in 
the article of chivalry. ‘Phe Washington Union, 
always on the alert to apprize the Noithern mem- 
bers of the danger that overhangs them, gives 
prominent place to a correspondence between the 
Alabama delegation and the Governor of that 
State, and to a report of his proceedings there- 
upon. 

First we have a letter, signed by the Rev. Hen- 
ry W. Huiarp, the rest of the members of the 
House from Alabama, and by Senator Clemens, 
addressed to His Excellency, H. W. Collier, Gov- 
ernor of the State, dated Washington, December 
14th, 1849—during the struggle for Speakersbip. 
Solemnly and pathetically do they describe the 
condition of things at Washington. The South 
cannot, according to usage, elect its Speaker, and 
this, they think, makes a crisis, of which the Gov- 
ernor and Legislature should be instantly appri- 
zed. “For the first time in our history,” they 
say, “ these men (the Free Soil men) have acqui- 
red sufficient strength to enable them seriously to 
affect the action of the Government ;” and. in 
view of this awful faet they feel constrained by a 
solemn sense of duty to let the Governor and 
the Legislature know al! about it. They endeay- 
or in the following paragraph to nerve Alabama 
for the exigency, so that she may acquit herself 
gloriously : 

“ We think we are well acquainted with the 
spirit of the people of Alabama, and we believe that 
it is their fixed purpose never to submit to the 
threatened encroachment on their rights; that 
they will never submit to any act of the Govern- 
ment of the United States which ex:"udes slave- 
ry from the territory acquired from Mexico, and 
which is the property of the States of this Union ; 
that they will never submit to any act of the Gov- 
ernment abolishing slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia, and that they will demand that the pro- 
visions of the Constitution in regard to their prop- 
erty shall be faithfully observed. We trust that 
no further aggression will be made upon the 
rights of the slaveholding States, but we regard 
the existing state of affairs as so serious that we 
cannot forbear making this communication to 
you.” 

The Governor, penetrated with sympathetic 
horror, with breathless haste transmits the letter 
to the Assembly, and with a mind made up for 
the crisis, briefly remarks: 

“The time for decided action has arrived ; and I 
recommend to the General Assembly to announce 
the ultimatum of Alabama upon the great ques- 
tion which now convulses the Union.” 

The twenty-second of December was a memo- 
rable day in ourannals. On that day, Governor 
Collier sent in his war message to the Legisla- 
ture of Alabama, calling for its ultimatum, because 
the crisis had arrived in which the South could 
not secure the Speakership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and on that day the crisis broke in 
the election of Howell Cobb! 

Our Southern brethren fear too much and trust 
too little. They fear too much the courage of 
Northern men, aud trust too little to the Doughfa- 
ces. We beg them not to be premature in the 
exhibition of their alarm—their Northern breth- 
ren will always be the first torun. They should 
bottle up their choicest chivalry for rare occa- 
sions, and not waste it upon crises which always 
break of themselves. As it is, Alabama has play- 
ed her last card for nothing—if she had only 
kept back her ulvimatum, she might have held it in 
reserve for future use. Let her trust to her rev- 
erend representatives in Congress—they are quite 
equa) to the crises which generally occur at 
Washington—nobody understands better how to 
operate on the nerves of Northern men. 
Meantime, our readers must be curious to know 
what is the “ultimatum” of Alabama. The Legis- 
lature referred brother Hilliard’s letter and 
the war message of the Governor to a joint Com- 
mittee, immediately. The Committee prepared 
their report the same day. The report was 
adopted unanimously. After describing in a brief 
preamble the fearful state of things resulting 
from the action of the Free Soil Party in Con- 
gress, (numbering, we believe, 8 in the House and 
2 in the Senate.) it recommends the following res- 
olutions : 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Alabama in General Assembly 
convened, That we respond to the communication 
of his Excellency the Governor of the State of 
Alabama, made by our Senator and Representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United States, under 
date the 14th December, 1849; that we are well 
acquainted with the spirit of the people of Ala- 
bama, and we‘assert that it is their fixed purpose 
never to submit to the threatened encroachment 
on their rights ; that they will never submit to 
any act of the Government of the United States 
which excludes the South from a fair and just en- 
joyment of the territory acquired from Mexico, 
and which is the property of the States of the 
Union ; that they will never submit to any agt 
of the Government abolishing slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and that they will demand 
that the provisions of the Constitution in regard 
to their property shall be faithfully observed. 

Resolved, That we behold, with sarprise and 

indignation the failure to organize the House of 
Representatives of the Congress of the United 
States. We believe that this failure is not occa- 
sioned so much by a division of strength between 
the two great political parties in the United States, 
as it is by the refusal of the members of Con- 
gress representing what is known asthe F'ree Soil 
party to coéperate in organizing the House, un- 
‘less they can secure from the presiding officer, 
whose duty it will be to appoint the committees, 
some pledge to aid them in their purpose of di- 
recting the legislation of Congr¢ss against the in- 
terest and honor of the slaveholding States, 
Should these conditions be demanded of the rep- 
resentatives of Alabama, we say to them, never 
organize upon such surrender. 
Resolved, That in the event of the passage of 
any law by Congress debarring the Southern 
States from a just participation in the possession 
and enjoyment of the Territories of the United 
States, we call upon the people of the slfvehold- 
ing States to meet us in convention, for the pur- 
pose of taking such action as our rights may de- 
ma 
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nd. 

Resolved, That in the event of the passage by 
Congress of any act contemplated by the forego- 
ing resolutions, the members of Congress from 
this State no longer participate in the action of a 
body so regardless of our constitutional rights. 
The best resolution of the series is the iast, 
True, we do not exactly see what right certain 
mep ejected by the People of Alabama for one 
purpose, have to instryct a certain other set of 
men, elected by the People for another purpose, 
to retire from their posts: perhaps a State legis- 
jatoy in Alabama ranks higher than a Congress- 
man ; or perhaps the Assembly elects representa- 
tives to Congress, though we do not find that in 
the Constitution of Alabama. But, be this ag it 
may, we like the resolution, for we can easily 
imagine how, in the absence of five slaveholding 
representatives, even the Doughfaces might find 
‘it impossible to bafleany unwholesome anti-slave- 
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ry measure, As amatter of prudence, the Rev, 
Mr. Hilliard and his associates will hardly absent 
themselves, unless they can induce some of the 
Free Soil members to pair off with them. 


For the National Era. 


ELLIOTT.* 


Hands off, thou tythe-fat plunderer! play 
No trick of priesteraft here ; 

Back, puny lordling! dar’st thou lay 
A hand on Elliott's bier? 

Alive, your rank and pomp as dust 
Beneath his fet he trod ; 

He knew the locust-swarm that cursed 
The harvest fields of God. 

On these pale lips the smothered thought, 
Which England’s millions feel, 

A fierce and fearful splendor caught, 
As from his forge, the steel. 

Strong-armed as Thor! a shower of fire 


His smitten anvil flung: 

God’s curse, Earth’s wrong, dumb Hunger’s ire— 
He gave them all a tongue! 

‘Lhen let the poor man’s horny hands 
Bear up the mighty dead, 

And La‘or’s swart and stalwart bands 
Behind, as mourners, tread. 

Leave cant and eraft their baptized bounds, 
Leave rank ites minsterfloor; # 

Give England’s green and daisied grounds 
The Poet of her pocr! 

Lay down upon his Sheaf’s green verge 
That brave old heart of oak, 

With fitting dirge from sounding forge, 
And pall of furnace-smoke! 

Where whirls tbe stone its dizzy rounds, 
And axe and sledge are swung, 

And, timing to their stormy sounds, 
His stormy Jays are sung. 

There let the peasant’s step be heard, 
‘Lhe gripderehant his rhyme ; 

Nor patron’s praise nor dainty word 
Befit the man or time. 

No soft lament nor dreamer's sigh 
For him whose words were bread— 

The Bunic rhyme and spell whereby 
The foodless poor were fed! 

Pile up thy t mbs of rank and pride, 
Oh England! as thou wilt; 

W.tb pomp to nameless worth denied, 
Emblazon titled guilt! 

No part nor lot in these we claim, 
Bat, o’er the sounding wave, 

A common right to Elliott’s name, 
A freeho!d in his grave. 


J. G. W. 


* Ebenezer Elliott, the intelligence of whose death reached 
us by the last steamer, was to the artisans of England what 
Burns was to the peasantry of Scotland. His “Corn-Law 
Rhymes” contributed not a little to that overwhelming tide 
of popular opinion and feeling which has resulted in the re- 
peal of the tax on Bread. Well has the eloquent author of 
“The Reforms and Reformers of Great Britain” said of 
him—“ Not cern-law repealers alone, but all Britons who 
moisten their scanty bread with the sweat of the brow, are 
largely indebted to his inspiring lays for the mighty bound 
which the laberring mind of England has taken in our day.”’ 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Norta Britisn Review, for November, 1849. 

What wil) probably be found most interesting 
in this Review is an article on Humboldt’s As- 
pects of Nature, containing, among other things, 
some highly curious statements as to poisons, both 
animal and yegetable—very valuable, as incident- 
al to thé’recnt speculations about the causes of 
epidemics. Another is here added to the count- 
less essays on Shakspeare—illustrating Ulrici’s 
idea that eath play is the development of some 
one text, or moral point, by a full-length notice 
of the “ Merchant of Venice” This play, the 
writer thinks, is meant to exhibit studiously, in 
incidental expressions and details, as well as in 
the main plot, the contrast between the letter and 
the spirit of the law. Such speculations seem to 
be, if not true, at least as good as true. Some 
years ago, we were a good deal interested by a 
pack of papers entitled the “ Promethean,” edited 
by Goodwyn Barmby, a fervent worshipper of 
Shelley and disciple of Communion—papers which 
one knows not whether to call more devout or 
defiant, earnest or grotesque. We are glad to 
see that these, and the singular movement they 
represent, are made the subject of an elaborate 
discussion, the merits of which, however, for the 
present, we @%ft take on trust. The character 
of the Review'ls a guarantee for that on “ Locke 
and Sydenham,” and the rest. * 


War with Mexico. By R.S. Ripley. New York. Har- 
per & Brothers. For sale by Franck Taylor, Pennsyl- 
vania avenue, Washington, D.C. 

The author of this work, a brevet major in the 
United States army, has drawn his materials not 
only from official documents, but from a personal 
observation of the country on both routes of ope- 
ration during the Mexican war, an intimate ac- 
quaintance with many American officers, and 
some intercourse with those of the Mexican 
army. The literary merits of the book are re- 
spectable, but he certainly has not accomplished 
his aim, which, he says, “ has been to be impartial.” 
How an authcr, aspiring to the rank of a histo- 
rian, manifests his impartiality and dignity and 
truthfulness, by adopting the vocabulary of a 
partisan, we have yet to learn. 

Major Ripley prefaces his main narrative, with 
a review of the series of events resulting in the 
war, adopting the statements and views of those 
who can see nothing to be justified in the conduct 
of Mexico, nothing to be condemned in the action 
of our People or Government. Opposition to 
the annexation of Texas, on account of slavery, 
he regards as fanaticism, and opposition to the 
war that followed, as indicating a want of patriot- 
ism. ‘To so great an extent does Prejudice per- 
vert his jadgment, that he stoops to charge the 
Abolitionists with “high treason,” updn the 
strength of two anonymous letters, found in the 
Mexican post office! 

“ Almonte,” he says, “after receiving his pass- 
ports from the United States Government, had 
tarried long enough in the country to concoct, 
with some Abolitionists of black slavery, whose 
crazy philanthropy enabled them to look upon 
high treason with Mexican eyes, schemes of ac- 
tion by which they were to assist the Mexicans 
against their own Government, should the war 
break out and the hostilities be actually com- 
menced.” 

One of the letters is from a crazy nobody, with 
no name, living nobody knows where. The other 
is without name or place of date, and there is not 
the slightest evidence that it was written by an 
Abolitionist, or eyen an American. In fact, there 
is no evidence of the genuineness of the letter at 
all. - And yet, these are the evidences on which 
this man, pretégiling to write a History, charges 
Abolitionists with “high treason !” 

An author who can give currency to accusations 
80 grossly libellous, is either unable to discern be- 
tween good and evil, Truth and Falsehood, or he 
is unprincipled. In either case, he js disqualified 
for writing History. 


Eng.isH-Latin Lexicon. By Charles Anthen, L. L. D. 
New York; Harper & Brothers. For sale as above, 

This large and handsome octavo is very neatly 
printed and very substantially bound. No one 
who attempts to compose a Latin exercise should 
be without it. It is founded on the German- 
Latin Dictionary of Dr. Charles Ernest Georges, 
by J. Edmond Riddle, of St, Edmond Hall, 0:- 
ford, and the Rev. T. K. Arnold, who shared the 
work between them, devoting to it some years of 
hard labor. Dr. Anthon has revised the result 
of their labors, and adds to the first American 
edition, a copious dictionary of proper names, 
from the hest sources. 

The work is distinguished by a careful account 
of the use of words set down, their synonymigal 
distinctions, the niceties connected with their em- 
ployment by classical writers, and by various per- 
tinent remarks and criticisms. From the charac- 
ter and attainments of the learned men employed 
on it, we'must infer that it is all it professes to 
be—“the only English-Latin Dictionary that a 
student can consult with the reasonable hope of 
finding what he wants, and the certainty of being 
able to trust what he finds.” 


Tue Great Metropowss. 1850. New York: H Wilson, | 
poe sale by W. Adam, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, 
. 8. - : 
This is the New York Almanac for 1850, con- 
taining, in addition to the usual Almanac matter, 





& clue to everything in New York which a stran- ' 








ger visiting there wishes to know. With this in 
his pocket, he will need no guide or instructer. 
We advise everybody going to the Great Metrop- 
olis to provide himself with this Almanac—it will 
be a wonderful convenience. And, if he extend 
his visit to Boston, he should purchase for his 
other pocket— 

Tue Boston ALMANAc, for 1850. Published by B. B. 

Mussey, Boston, 

Which ought to be for sale by all the Book- 
sellers, if it is not. If possible, this exceeds even 
the New York Almanac in the variety of its de- 
tails, containing numerous municipal statistics, 
and a complete Business Directory. 


Tue ConDITION AND Prospects or THE PROTESTANT 
Episcopat Cuurcnu. By B. P. Aydelotte, D. D. Cin. 
cinnati: W. H. Moore. 


We are under obligations to the author for a 
copy of this neatly printed and useful little work, 
Its subject is one that interests no small portion 
of our readers ; and its author isa clear and sensi- 
ble writer, a devoted Christion, a man of enlarged 
and liberal views on all questions that concern 
the higher interests of Humanity. 


Tue Wate anv His Cartons. By Rey. Henry T. 
Cheever. New York: Harper & Brothers For sale by 
Franck Taylor, Pennsylvania avenue Waehingto ». 

A book for young folk, discoursing of scenes of 
adventure and peril, rendered still more impres- 
sive by numerous handsome engravings. Withal, 
Mr. Cheever is very instructive on the natural 
history of the whale, not forgetting to inculcate a 
good many moral lessons. 

Biackwoonp’s EpinsurcH Macazine. November and 
December. New York: Leonard Scott & Co. For sile 
by W. Adam, Pennsylvania avenue, Washington, D. C. 
The last two numbers of this favorite Manthly 

are highly attractive. Maga is growing quite 

liberal towards American Literature, condescend- 
ing sometimes very graciously to notice its feeble 
efforts. 

Herman Melville, who received a merited cas- 
tigation for his “ Mardi,” is praised in the Novem- 
ber number for his last work, “ Redburn,” which 
the reviewer thinks is a return to his original 
simplicity. Christopher Under Canvass also en- 
riches this number. The one for December con- 
tains another chapter of a “Short Yarn,” which 
has already reached the sixth part. It is a great 
sea story ; some of its descriptions equal anything 
we have ever read of sealife. There are two po- 
litical articles in this number, one on the Na- 
tional Debt, the other on I’ree Trade—both val- 
uable for their facts and figures, though not for 
their reasonings. 


MARYLAND AND RETROCESSION, 


The Washington Union, commenting on the 
message of the Governor of Maryland, says: 

The question of retrocession is now being con- 
sidered and discussed, and it is important to its 
right and proper decision that the actual condition 
of Maryland, with regard to her resources and 
liabilities, should be made known by some authen- 
ticstatement. We therefore extract afew figures, 
which will show the amount of the State debt 
which is yet to be redeemed : 

Public debt on the 30th Septem- 

ber, 1849 - 
Sterling bonds held 

by the Baltimore 

and Ohio Railroad 

Company - 
Tobacco loan 
Interest bonds re- 

deemed 


Sinking fund 


$16,164,813.44 


$3,200,000.00 
- 161,984.15 

260.118 38 
1,892,537 61 


5,514,640.14 





a — — 

holding in the church, and cherish and defend it 
asa practice agreeable to the spirit of the Gos- 
pel. fo a body of Christinns, large already, and 
daily increasing, it is a very pe question 

whether silence and inaction on the part of other 
portkins of the Church do not give consent to 
thes¢ pro-slavery principles, and whether this 
constant does not make the sin ours, by adoption, 
and jnvolve us in the consequences. 

We therefore earnestly request our Fellow- 
Christians, of all denominations, to whom this 
Circwar is sent, to obtain for it, as soonas may be, 
the nimes of such brethren as are friendly tothe 
object, and return them to the Chairman of the 
Comnittee, at Cincinnati, on or before the first 
day of March next. 

B. P. Aydelott, 

Wm. Henry Brishane, 
S. C. Stevens, 

A. Benton, 


K. Goodman, 
S. II. Chase, 
M C. Williams, 
Levi Coffin, 
Joseph T. Lewis, James C. White, 
Sumuel Lewis, Jonathan Cable. 


7 : 
oe Cuarcrs B. Boynton, Chairman. 
Cineinnati, Nov. 20, 1849, 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE, 


Castieton, Vv., December 28, 1849. 

The firmness with which the Free Soil mem- 
bers of Congress have maintained the principles 
of Liberty during the severe and protracted con- 
test for Speaker, has commended them anew to 
the confidence of the country, and honored the 
party with which they are identified. The Whigs 
attempt to create prejudice against them because 
they voted for Brown, but without reason. De- 
siring to effect the organization of the House at 
the earliest moment, they were willing to go to the 
verge of their integrity to effect it. Prown’s pro- 
fessions were a full justification for their votes, 
and so the country will decide. 

The Whigs had no right to ask their votes for 
Mr. Winthrop, for he had demonstrated, by his 
use of the appointing power a8 Speaker in the last 
Congress, that he woujd use it against the cause 
of Fréedom ; and he pertinaciously refused any 
intimation that his course would be changed. T'o 
vote for him in such a case was to dishonor them- 
selves and prove as treacherous as their accusers. 
This could not be expected. 

The South has triumphed on the Speakership, 
and I do not regret it, for more lessons are neces- 
sary to make the North understand slaveholders, 
and its own vassalage. It cannot fail to be seen 
that Northern partyism has again thrown that 
powerful office into the bands of the Slave Power, 
as it has so often heretofore done; and that there 
is no possible remedy but in its abandonment by 
the people. 

Whigs will see the result of their duplicate pol- 
icy. ‘They presented a candidate of ability, but 
of the compromise class, much after the model of 
the Philadelphia platform; and failing of course 
tosecure the support of the Free Power of the 
North, and also a portion of his own party of the 
South, he has fallen to the ground. So will the 
Administration. The sooner the Whigs of the 
North place themselves fully on free principles, 
the better fur them and the country. 

Northern Democrats can see in this the work- 
ing of that profligate policy, urged so strongly the 
last season, of re-uniting the party on the ground 
of neutrality, as a national party, to the issues of 
Liberty. They can see now what slaveholders 
mean by that, and what will be its certain re- 
sults. They can see the trap now, for it has been 
sprung. 

All is hastening the great, the inevitable issue 
between Freedom and Slavery,and the sooner the 
North girds up its loins for the conflict the better. 
The developments in Congress respecting the 
Speaker, Father Mathew, Mr. Benton, &c., are 
fast breaking down the shattered walls of party, 
and uniting-thc North for the support of Liberty 
and the Constitution. Gratifying proof of this 


has lately come to my knowledge. May it go on. 
w 


RocnesteR, N. Y., December 24, 1849. 
In a communication which you published last 
July, (I think.) correcting an error of Ellwood 
Fisher’s on the first page of the Era, the writer 
stated that the Democratic party (contrasted with 





Total public debt to be redeemed - $10,650,173 30 
The statistics of the message authorize the con- 
clusion that the receipts of each successive year, 
after the 1st December, 1851, will not fall short of 
$1,250,000; while the anuual expenditures will , 
only make such a deduction as justifies the Gov- | 
ernor in stating that he “will not be subjected to the 
imputation of temerity in venturing to predict the pay- 
ment of the whole debt in less than thirteen years.” 


- 


People in the District anxious for retrocession, 
if there be any such, may form some idea of the 
burthens to be assumed in becoming citizens of 
Maryland, by a very easy process. 

The free population of that State is not far 
from 420,000; so that the public debt is in the 
proportion of about $2535 per head. 

The State of New York contains a free popula- 
tion of 2,800,000, and her public debt, according 
to the message of the Governor just delivered, is 
$22 895,000, or $8.17 per head, less than a third of 
the burthen sustained by every citizen in Mary- 
land. Besides, one half of the revenue of Mary- 
land is derived from direct taxation, the blessings 
of which, to the fullest extent, would be enjoyed 
by our good citizens, should the proposition for 
retrocession be carried into effect. 

A MISCONCEPTION. 

Week before last, speaking of the struggle that 
took place on the 22d ult , under the plurality rule, 
between Messrs. Winthrop and Cobb for the 
Speakership, we said— 

“ Only five northern Democrats outsid. of the 
Free Soil men proper were found voting against 
Slavery Extension. Those five were, Amos Wood 
of Ohio, a noble exception in his delegation—Ex- 
Governor Doty of Wisconsin, Ex-Governor Cleve- 
land and General Booth of Connecticut, and Mr. 
Peck of Vermont, not oneof whom could be per- 
suaded from the beginning to the end of the strug- 
gle to vote against the policy of their constituents 
and their own convictions of right.” 

We understand that some persons have mis- 
conceived this paragraph, supposing that we re- 
ferred to the entire struggle for the Speakership, 
from the beginning of the session. The context 
clearly shows that we referred only to the strug- 
gle on the 22d, after the adoption of the plurali- 
ty rule. From the beginning to the end of this, 
Mr. Wood voted ..gainst Mr. Cobb, although du- 
ring the first few days of the session, he had vo- 
ted for him. We have heard it intimated, that, 
if necessary, Mr. Wood would have supported Mr. 
Cobb on the last trial. If this be true, we have 
awarded him more praise than he deserves—but 
we spoke from the record, and knew nothing be- 
yond that. i 


CALL FOR A CHRISTIAN ANTI-SLAVERY CON- 
‘ VENTION. 

The undersigned having been constituted a 
Committee for the purpose of calling a Conven- 
tion of Christians, to consider upon the connec- 
tion of the American Church with the sin of 
Slaveholding, do hereby invite our fellow.Chris- 
tians, of all denominations, to assemble in conven- 
tion at Cincinnati, on the third Wednesday in 
April next, to deliberate upon the important sub- 
ject, and to adopt such measures as the Conven- 
tion may in its wisdom devise, for freeing the Amer- 
ican Israel from this sin. 

Among the many reasons which, in the opinion 
of the undersigned, render such a Convention der 
sirable, we would mention the following: 

1. The guilt of a wrong action is proportioned 
to the light and knowledge against which it is 
committed ; and God having by His Providence 
fully revealed, through experience and discussions, 
the sinfulness of Slaveholding, the Church has 
no longer a cloak or excuse for continuing therein. 
These are not the days of ignorance, in which the |" 
sin can be winked at, but all men, everywhere, are 
called upon to repent and forsake it. 

2, Theinjurious influence of sin in the Church 
becomes greater when it particularly attracts the 
attention of the world. Slaygholding has now 
drawn upon itself the observation of all men, and 
so universal has been the condemnation of the 
practice, that even the semi-barbarian refuses to 
tolerate what a portion of the American Church 
cherishes as @ part of the Christian system, 
and thus the Gospel is evil spoken of, and its pro- 
gress hindered at home and abroad. 

3. We believe the influence of the Church to 
be eo great, that no earthly power can destroy this 
sin, while, as now, it finds countenance and proteg- 
tion among the professed people of God; and that 
nothing can save it from speedy ruin so soon as 
the Church shall withdraw her support. 

4. It has become a question of grave import, 
with a large number of Christians, whether 
each member of an organized body is not held 
responsible by God for the sin of the organization 
of which be vonuntarity forms a part; and it is 
believed that a public and free interchange of 
opinicns upon point would produce a salutary 
— upon the minds of hundreds of inquiring 


5. A large body of Américan professors, influ- 
ential from their n wealth, and social 





the Whig party) had always showed themselves 
hostile to the rights of the colored people, (in the 
State of New York;) that it “avas not sufficient 
for the Democratic party to limit the suffrage of 
colored people, inthe Constitution, to a $250 prop- 
erty qualification, but requiring them to possess a 
freehold of $250,” &c. Recently, (say five weeks 
since.) in an editorial article on the “result of the 
election in the State of New York,” you recognised 
the same supposed fact, viz: that the Whig party in 
that State was and had been more friendly to the 
rights of colored people than the Democratic, &c. 

Now, sir, I think this is all error. In the po- 
litical history of this State, 1 know no instance in 
which the Whig party have anything to boast of 
in this respect, or any credit for its friends to 
claim for it. At the formation of the Constitu- 
tion of 1820, negroes were allowed to be electors 
on possessing a real estate qualification of $250, 
(it had been required of white persons pricr to 
that time, and negroes had been excluded entire- 
ly) The Democrats were largely in the ascend- 
ant at that time, and this partial restoration to 
colored people of their natural rights was consid- 
ered a Democratic measure, and was cpen/y op- 
posed by the Federalists. At the adoption of our 
recent “ new Constitution,” 1847, the question of 
negro suffrage—that is, whether colored people 
should be placed on a level with white people, on 
the subject of franchise, was submitted to the pop- 
ular vote as a separate question, and was decided 
by a majority of over 150,000 against the equal 


rights of colored people—this was at a time when’ 


the two parties were nearly equal in number. It 
is nevertheless notoriously true that the strong- 
est Whig counties in the State gave the largest 
majorities against “equal suffrage to colored people.” 

I have no great sympathy for the Democratic 
party, (old line.) but, give the Devil his due. 

Your error undoubtedly comes from reading 
Whig newspapers, in which they cternally claim 
to be the peculiar friends of every class of people in 
the Union—being in the minority ordinarily, they 
can do so with a degree of impunity. It is in this 
way that Laccount for their success in getting the 
vote of the colored people of this State. 

J.W.S. 


Westminster, Mass., Dec. 31, 1849. 

Permit me to say the cause of Liberty in old 
Massachusett# has received a new impetus from 
the position of the Free Soil members of Con- 
gress, that will tell on the future destinies cf the 
country. I regret to see in your classification of 
the members of the House that Howe of Pennsyl- 
vania is set down as unqualifiedlya Whig. Now, 
I think this is a mistake, not only for the reason 
we cannot afford to spare him from this little 
phalanx of Free Soil worthies, but I think from 
his career thus far he has given as much evidence 
of his attachment to our principles as Mr. Tuck 
and some others whom you claim as in fall com- 
munion. Mr. Tuck finally voted for Mr. Win- 
throp. Howe is the more excusable that he voted 
earlier, and upon “sober second thought” retrac- 
ed his steps, and expiated his error by being true 
upon the final struggle. We should recollect the 
Free Democrats were placed in a trying position. 
Our champions for Freedom have not always been 
well sustained: the blame shouldyattach where it 
belongs, to the constituents. All have not the 
nerve of the veteran J. @. Adams. He could 
stand by the guns, though he stood alone. Let 
our representatives feel that their constituents 
deeply sympathize with them in the “ times which 
try souls.”” Let’ cheéring responses come 
up t¢ them from every free district, and my word 
for it they will not swerve from their duty. ; 

No party at the present time is in better posi- 
tion than ours; no other party. h@pits distinctive 
principles, with the path of duty plain before 
them ; no other party has a truly comprehensive 
national policy. ‘ ‘eb 

By the way, is it not time, when classifying 
members, to designate them as Democrats, Whigs, 
and Free Democrats, without qualification, espe- 
cially the F.D. proper? It gives too much im 
portance to either of the old pro-slavery parties 
to make such an honorable use of their party 


names. WESTMINSTER. 
— > 


I notice that youdo not recognise the Hon. 
Walter Booth, from Connecticut, as a regular 
Free-Soiler ; but this much [ know, we sent him 
to Congress as a regular Free-Soiler, and I hope 
that he will not disappoiat us. I know the man 
well, and believe that he designs to prove faith- 
ful to the trust reposed in him by his constituents, 
but if he does not, we want to know it. 

Yours, truly, E. T. 


We believe with our correspondent. Mr. Booth, 
so far, has not voted for either a Slavery Propa- 
gandist or a dough-face. 


— 


LOUISIANA AND UNION. 

Tn all the calculations and estimates of the 
hot-headed disunionists of the South, we are pleas- 
ed to note that they never pretend to include the 
State of Louisiana. On this point, at least, they 
exhibit a soundness of judgment and foresight 
which does not distinguish the rest of their views 
or proceedings. Louisiana is as sensible of her 
just rights, and will as prom tly resist a real in- 
vasion of them as any other State, either of 
the Southern or otber portion of the Union, but 
she is not disposed to make herself ridiculous by 
snoffing danger in every breeze, and bristling up 
and threatening a resort to arms because a North- 
ern fanatic delivers a tirade against our domestic 
institutions ; but let real danger appear, she will 
be found as “ prompt in action” as those who make 





rank, have deliberately chosen and publicly de- 
ciared their position; They enshrine slave- 


go much noise on imaginary wrongs. —Bulictin. 





VoL IV. 


CONGRESS. ~~" * 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS — FIRST SESSION, 


Tuvrspay, January 3, 1850. 
SENATE, 
. . . 
The Vice President announced the Committee 
on the Census, as follows: Davis of Massachu- 


setts, Butler of South Carolina, Underwood of 


Kentucky, Sturgeon of Pennsylvania, and Shields 
of Mlinois. 

Numerous memorials and petitions were I 
sented, of no general importance. 

Mr. Atchison presented the resolutions of the 
Legislature of Missouri on the subject of Slavery, 
threatening Disunion in the event of the passage 
of an act by Congress prohibiting Slavery in the 
Territories. 

Mr. Benton. Thisisthe proper time for me to 
say, what-l believe to be the fact, that these reso 
lutions do not represent thé sentiments of the 
people of Missouri. They are a law-abiding and 
a Union-loving people, and have no idea of enter 
ing into combinations to resist or intimidate the 
legislation of Congress. The General Assembly 
has mistaken the sentiment of the State in adop 
ing these resolutions; and many members wi 
voted for them, and the Governor who signed 
them, have since disavowed and repudiated then 

I do not discuss these resolutions at this tine 
That discussion is no part of my present object 
I speak of the pledge which they contain, and 
call it a mistake; and say, that whatever may be 
the wishes or the opinions of the people of Mis 
souri on the subject of the extension or non-ex- 
tension of Slavery to the Territories, they have 
no idea of resisting any act of Congress on the 
subject. They abide the law, when it comes, be 
it what it may, subject to the decision of the bal- 
lot-box and the judiciary. 

1 concur with the people of Missouri ia this 
view of their duty, and believe it to be the on!y 
course consistent with the terms and intention of 
our Constitution, and the only one which can 
save this Union from the fate of all the confede- 
racies which have successively appeared and dis- 
appeared in the history of nations. Anarchy 
among the members, not tyranny in the head, has 
been the reck on which all such confederacies 
have split. The authors of our present form of 
Government knew the danger of this rock. and 
they endeavored to provide against it. They 
formed a Union—not a league—a Federal Legis- 
lature to act upon persons, not upon States; anil 
they provided peaceful remedies for all the ques- 
tions which could arise between the people and 
the Government. They provided a Federal Judi- 
ciary to execute the Federal laws when found to 
be constitutional, and popular elections to repeal 
them when found to be bad. They formed 
Government, in which the law and the popular 
will, and not the sword, was to decide questions 
and they looked upon the first resort to the sword 
for the decision of such questions as the death of 
the Union. 

The old Confederation was a league, with a 
Legislature acting upon sovereiguties, without 
power to enforce its decrees, and without union 
except at the will of the parties. It was power- 
less for government, and a rope of sand for union. 
It was to escape from that helpless and tottering 
government that the present Constitution was 
formed ; and no less than ten numbers of the Fed- 
eralist—from the tenth to the twentieth—were 
devoted to the defects of the old system, and the 
necessity of the new one. I will read some ex- 
tracts from these numbers, the joint product of 
Hamilton and Madison, to show the difference 
between the league which we abandoned ani the 
Union which we formed—the dangers of the 
former and the benefits of the latter—that it may 
be seen that the resolutions of the General A 
sembly of Missouri, if carried out to their con- 
clusions, carry back this Union to the league of 
the Confederation—make it a rope of sand, and 
the sword the arbiter between the Federal head 
and its members. 

After reading some extracts from the Fiderclist, 
Mr. Benton proceeded : 

It was to get rid of the evils of the old Confed 
eration that the present Union was formed ; and, 
having formed it, they who formed it undertook to 
make it perpetual, and for that purpose had re 
course to all the sanctions held sacred among men- 
commands, prohibitions, oaths. The States were 
forbid to form compacts or agreements with each 
other; the Constitution, and the laws made in pur- 
suance of it, were declared to be the supreme law 
of the land; and all authorities, State and Fede- 
ral, legislative, executive, and judicial, were to he 
sworn to support it. The resolutions which have 
been read contradict all this, and the General 
Assembly mistook their own powers as much 
they mistook the sentiments of the people of Mis- 
souri, when they adopted them. 

This is all that I shall say at present. I make 
no objection to the reception or printing of these 
resolutions. My only object, at present, is to 
make and save the two points, first, that the Gen 
eral Assembly mistook the sentiments of the 
people of Missouri in adopting these resolutions ; 
secondly, that they mistook their own powers in 
doing so. 

Mr. Atchison. As no objection has been taken 
to the printing of the resolutions, | have but one 
word to say; and that is, merely to express an 
opinion that the people of the State of Missouri 
when the time arrives, will prove to all mankind 
that every sentiment contained in these resolu- 
tions, from first to last, will be sustained by them 

The question then being taken on the motion 
to print, it was agreed to. 

Various bills were introduced on leave, and no 
tices of bilis were given, all of a local character 

Mr. Phelps, from the Committee on Finance 
reported a joint resolution, suspending for a lim 
ited time the limitation upon the expense of col- 
lecting the revenue from customs, and it was or- 
dered that it be the order of the day for to-mor 
row. 


re. 











Some conversation here took place about ad 
journment, when Mr. Cass gave notice that to 
morrow he would ask for the consideration of the 
resolution to suspend diplomatic relations with 
Austria. 

Mr. Foote gave notice that on Monday nex! 
he would ask for the consideration of his resolu- 
tion affirming the expediency of providing Ter 
ritorial Governments for California, Deseret, and 
New Mexico. 

Mr. Seward having moved the priuting of both 
resolutions, Mr. Cass remarked that he did not 
ask for this favor; his resolution was but a line 
and a half,and he trusted it was impressed on 
the hearts of ali the Senators; Mr. 
Seward replied, that it was not ov his 

Mr. Foote. I must be permitted to, express 
my acknowledgments to the Senator from Nev 
York for his extreme complaisance in moving to 
print my resolution. I am so much penetrated 
with it, that I shali embrace the earliest opporte- 
nity to show the regard | entertain for the favor, 
by treating him according to the /:x talionis 

Mr. Hale then moved to amend by adding the 
following : 

“ Securing to the inhabitants of those Territo- 
ries all the privileges and liberties secured to the 
inhabitants of the Northwest Territory by th 
ordinance of July, 13, 1787.” 

Mr. Foote. If it be not out-of order, U beg 
leave to remark that [ should certainly have in- 
troduced the phraseology of the amendment o! 
the gentleman from New Hampshire into the 
original resolution, if I had suppose! that the in- 
habitants of those Territories would not have al! 
the privileges and liberties secured to them under 
the Constitution of the United States, that coull 
be possibly secured by extending to the regivil 
which they occupy the ordinance of 1787. But 
being of a wholly different opinion from the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire, | did not think i! 
proper to introduce any such language into the 
resolution, and shall of course vote against the 
qmendment of the gentleman, because I deem |! 
wholly unnecessary. In addition, I may be indul- 
ged inasingleremark. If the Senator from New 
Hampshire were as well informed on this subjec! 
now as others are, who have had better oppor'\- 
nities for information, or as he will assuredly be 
in a day or two, he would not doubt that if suca 
a provision as he suggests were adopted by the 
Senate, in any efficient and obligatory form, }* 
would, instead of extending new liberties avd 
privileges to our fellow-citizens now resident 1 
those Territories, or even gratifying local fecl- 
ings, be the imposition upon them of disabilities, 
and a rude and overbearing violation of mutual 
public sentiment in at least two-thirds of the - 
Territories, which would be justly regirde ie 
oppressive, tyrannical, and eminently — 
of popular freedom. When the Senator. mane 
the true state of the public mind in those wre 
parts of the Republic, be will find that *) - _ 
agsociates are. laboring for the benefit 0 - Pd 
whose strongest desire is to be relieved ache ein 
hereafter from the mischievous effects oft aeie- 
solicited friendship and their burdensome palrort 

. ; .n to determine wheth 
age. It will be for him then ce af the 
er he will persist in imposing the yoke bes. 
Wilmot proviso upon the necks of freemen, jew 
ous of their trae liberties, and anxious 1% & 
all connection with a fierce controversy "republic 
already shaken the solid fabric of the 
ie ne aks happy to find the — 
from Mississippi and myself looking to : = =A 
complishment of the same purpose ; tha’ That 
keep the yoke off the necks of the people. | F the 
ig the object of my amendment ; and now } 
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m Mississippi means to go with me, 
Serif Tue gentleman finds that we can keep off 
the yoke of slavery from the necks of freemen in 
a better manner, I shall be happy to follow his 
counsel and lead in this great object _at which we 
are voth aiming. Possibly we may misunderstand 
each other; and when we come to apply words to 
men and things we may find we do not entirely 
age’; but certainly in the general propositions 
we both agree; that is, to remove the yoke, to un- 
do the heavy burden, and let the oppressed go 
free. And while up, I beg lewé to congratulate 
my friends upon the abje assistance we shall have 
from the efforts of the gentleman from Mississip- 
pi in accomplishing the great work we have in 
view. 

The printing of the resoluions was ordered. 


Mr. Foote moved the appointment of two chap- 
Jains, to serve alternately in both branches. Mr. 
Turney presented a memorial, signed by citizens 
of Tennessee, protesting agginst the employment 
of Chaplains. A similar protest, from citizens of 
Maine, was presented by Mr. Bradbury. They 
were laid on the table, and the question of print- 
ing was referred to the Committee on Printing. 
Mr. Foote then withdrew his resolution tempora- 
rily. 

Mr. Dickinson presented a long resolution, 
which lies over, under the rule, requesting infor- 
mation from the Postmaster General concerning 
the removal of Deputy Postmasters, Xc. 


Soon after, the Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of Executive business, and after a time 
spent therein, adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

Mr. Boyd asked the general consent of the 
TIouse to present the memorial and constitution 
of the State of Deseret, and desiring to have them 
referred to the Committee on Territories. He 
also presented the credentials of Mr. Babbitt, its 
Delegate, and asked to have them referred to 
the Committee on Elections. Mr. Baker desired 
to present the credentials of Hugh N. Smith, 
claiming to be a Delegate from New Mexico, and 
asked that they be referred to the Committee on 
Elections. Objection was raiscd to the former by 
Mr. Stephens of Georgia, to the latter, by Mr. 
Jones of Tennessee, and the regular order of the 
day was insisted on, which was the election of the 
Clerk of the House. 

Nominations for this office were made as fol- 
lows : 

By Mr. Ashmun, Thomas J. Campbell, of Ten- 

ase 
By Mr. Thompson, of Pennsylvania, John W. 
Forney, of Pennsylvania. 

By Mr. Booth, Calvin W. Philleo, of Connec- 
ticut. . 
By Mr. Holmes, Samuel L. Gouverneur, of Vir- 
Inia. 
' By Mr. White, John H. C. Mudd, of Mary- 
and, 
By Mr. Crowell, Nathan Sargent, of Pennsyl- 
Ry Mr. Thurman, De Witt Clinton Clarke. 
By Mr. Sackett, Philander B. Prindle, of New 
“ork, 
. By Mr. Bingham, B. B French, of the District 
of Columbia. ‘ 

3y Mr. Hebard, Solomon Foote, of Vermont. 

By Mr. Goodenow, Samuel P. Benson, of 
Maine. 

The House then proceeded to vote, viva voce, 


with the following result : 


Whole number of votes cast, 208. 
Necessary to a choice, 105. 
Mr. J. W. Forney received - - - 
T. J. Campbell - - - - - 
C. W.Philleo - 
L. Gouverneur 
Y. Sargent - 
P.B. Pringle - 
J. HL. C. Mudd - eer - & 
S.P. Benson - ° ° = is 
S. Foote - - - ° < - 
D.C. Clarke - : - - - 
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208 
A second trial took place, on which the vote 
stood as follows: 
Whole number of votes cast, 209. 
Necessary to a choice, 105. 
Mr. J. W. Forney received --- - 
T. J. Campbell - 
P. B. Pringle - 
S. L. Gouverneur 
J.H. C. Madd - 
N Sargent - 
C. W. Philleo - 
S. Foote - - 
D.C. Clarke - - - - 
B.B. French - - - . - 
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209 

For Mr. J. W. Forney.—Messrs. Albertson, 
Ashe, Averett, Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bissell, Bocock, 
Booth, Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Albert G. Brown, 
William J. Brown, Buel, Burt, J. Cable, George 
A. Caldwell, Carter, Cleveland, Howell Cobb, 
W. R. W. Cobb, Colcock, Dimmick, Disney, 
Doty, Dunham, Edmundson, Ewing, Feather- 
ston, Fitch, Fuller, Gerry, Gilmore, Gorman, 
Green, Hackett, Hall, Hamilton, Hammond, Har- 
alson, Harlan, Harmanson, Isham G. Harris, S. 
W. Harris, Hibbard, Hoagland, Holmes, How- 
ard, Hubbard, Inge, Andrew Johnson, R. W. 
Jobnson, Jones, Kaufman, La Sere, Leffler, Lit- 
tlefield, Job Mann, Mason, McClernand, Mc- 
Donald, MeDowell, Robt. M. McLane, McMul- 
len, McQueen, McWillie, Meade, Miller, Mor- 
ris, Morse, Olds, Orr, Parker, Peaslee, Peck, 
Phelps, Potter, Powell, Richardson, Robbins, Rob- 
inson, Ross, Savage, Sawtelle, Seddon, Frederick 
P. Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, Stetson, Strong, 
Sweetzer, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, James 
Thompson, William Thompson, Venable, Walden, 
Waldo, Wellborn, Whittlesey, Wood, Woodward, 
and Young. 

For Mr. T. J. Camplell. — Messrs. Alston, 
Anderson, Ashmun, Baker, Bennett, Breck, 
Briggs, Brooks, Burrows, Chester Butler, Thomas 
B. Butler, J. P. Caldwell, Calvin, Casey, Chan- 
dler, Clarke, Clingman, Cole, Conger, Conrad, 
Corwin, Deberry, Dickey, Dixon, Duer, Duncan, 
Nathan Evans, Fowler, Freedley, Gott, Grinnell, 
Halloway, Hampton, Hay, Haymond, Henry, 
Hilliard, Houston, Howe, Hunter, Jackson, J. 
L. Johnson, Daniel P. King, George G. King, 
James G. King, John A. King, Levin, Mar- 
shall, McGaughey, McKissock, ¥:cLean, Moore, 
Morehead, Nelson, Nes, Newell, Ocle, Otis, 
Pitman, Putnam, Reed, Reynolds, Risley, Rock- 
well, Ramsey, Schenck, Schermerhorn, School- 
craft, Shepperd, Silvester, Sprague, Stanly, Ste- 
phens, Taylor, Toombs. Underhill, Vinton, Wat- 
kins, Williams, and Wilson. 

For Mr. C. W. Philleo—Messrs. Allen, Durkee, 
Giddings, Julian, Preston King, and Wilmot. 

For Mr. Gouverneur—Mr. Wallace. 

For S. Foote-—Messrs. Hebard, Root, and Good- 
enow. 

‘or Mr. D. C. Clarke-—Messrs. Meacham and 
Thurman. 

‘or Mr. Mudd.—Messrs. Campbell, Alexander 
Evans, Rose, John B. Thompson, and White. 

For Mr. B. B. French—Mr. Bingham. 

For Mr. Pringle—Messrs. Alexander, Matte- 
son, Sackett, and Spaulding. 

For Mr. Sargent—Messrs. Crowell, Horace 
Mann, and Tuck. 


On the first trial, Philleo received 8 votes, 
Booth and Tuck voting with those who voted for 
him on the second trial. On the second trial, 
Tack voted for Sargent, and Booth for Forney. 
While the result was yet in suspense, before the 
votes were counted, Mr. Burt of South Carolina 
rose ‘and said that, understanding a change of 
votes might terminate the contest, he would change 
his vote from Gouverneur to Forney. Mr. Holmes 
of South Varolina said he would do the same. 


|The Democratic members from South Carolina 
had voted together for Mr. Gouverneur, intend- 
ing, when they supposed their votes could decide 
the struggle, to cast them for Forney—thereby 
showing the power of South Carolina, and laying 
the party under peculiar obligations to that won- 
derfal State. Unfortunately for their calculations. 
Messrs. Burt and Holmes had not figured up ac- 
curately—South Carolina missed fire, Mr. For- 
ney not being near enough to an election to reach 
it even by their aid. It will be observed that only 
~ out of 230 members were present. In a full 
Pe it was understood that Mr. Forney could 
cc nand so large a proportionate vote. ‘This 
Will explain what follows.] 


Mr. 
ms. - Evans of Maryland moved a call of the 


jaa and demanded tellers, which were not or- 
Mr. Stephens of Georgia demanded the yeasand 
nay8; which were ordered, and resulted in s tie 
vote. This was decided by the casting vote of 
the Speaker inthe negative. Baits 
Mr. Evans then moved an adjournment, and de- 
tal se the yeas and nays, They were ordered, 
“t. Schenck of Ohio again moved a call of the 





ofa Clerk. The yeas and nays being demanded, 
resulted—yens 104, nays 101. 
It being now late, the House, on motion of Mr. 


108, nays 90, 





Fripay, Janvary 4, 1850. 
SENATE, 
As usual, a large number of memorials and pe- 
titions was presented. 

Mr. Mason of Virginia, on leave, iatroduced a 
bill to carry out more effectually the provision of 
the Constitution in relation to fugitives from ser- 
vice or labor. He respectfully asked from the 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, to which 
it would be referred, a speedy report. It was or- 
dered to be printed and referred to said com- 
mittee. 

[We presume it is substantially the same bill 
as was reported by Mr. Butler of South Carolina, 
Chairman of the Judiciary Committee, at the last 
session of Congress, providing that deputy post- 
masters, custom-house officers, and other United 
States officers, be required to act in the recapture 
and delivery of fugitive slaves. Very honorable 
employment! Mr. Mason had the assurance to 
take for granted that the bill would meet with no 
resistance. We take for granted that it may pass 
the Senate—for we know not what that body will 
not do in its obsequiousness to the Slave Power; 
but it can never pass the House.] 

Mr. Dickinson introduced a bill to establish a 

3ranch Mint in the city of New York. Mr. Ben- 
ton intimated his intention to move to amend, by 
providing for a Branch Mint at San Francisco— 
and Mr. Butler said he would move another 
amendment, providing for a Branch Mint at 
Charleston. The bill was referred to the Cone 





mittee on Finance. 

The resolution of Mr. Cass, to instruct the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to inquire into 
the expediency of suspending diplomatic relations 
with Austria, being called up, Mr. Cass address- 
ed the Senate at length upon the subject. He 
spoke of the modern facilities for intercommuni- 
cation among the nations of the earth, favoring the 
growth of a public opinion prououncing upon the 
acts of nations the judgment of the present day and 
anticipating that of posterity. Its influence was 
all-pervading, irresistible—stronger than the 
bayonet, more vigilant than the suspicions of des- 
potism. 

He reviewed briefly the diplomatic history of 
this country, showing that the intercourse between 
independent nations, when not governed by spe- 
cial conventional arrangements, was regulated by 
each for itself, subject to the established princi- 
ples of the laws of nations. The interruption of 
diplomatic intercourse was no just cause of offence. 
It was a mere question of courtesy or convenience, 
Such intercourse with many of the nations of 
Europe, Austria among them, was a matter chiefly 
of courtesy. She had but one port, Trieste, and 
our trade with that scarcely exceeded a million 
and a half of dollars annually. But, while the 
act of discontinuing diplomatic intercourse could 
give no just cause of offence to Austria, or endan- 
ger any national interest, he would not seel® to 
' conceal that the motive of such an act—strong in- 
dignation at Austrian oppression and cruelty— 
would be very unacceptable to that Government. 

He was not in favor of this kind of govern- 
mental interposition in ordinary cases It should 
be reserved for great events—events marked by 
great crimes and oppressions on one side, and 
great misfortunes and exertions on the other. 

I freely confess that I shall hail the day with 
pleasure when this Government, reflecting the 
true sentiments of the people, shall express its 
sympathy with struggling millions, seeking, in 
circumstances of peril and oppression, that liberty 
which was given to them by God, but which has 
been wrested from them by man. [ do not see any 
danger to the true independence of nations by 
such a course; and indeed I am by no means cer- 
tain that the free interchange of public views in 
this solemn manner would not go far towards 
checking the progress of oppression and the tenden- 
cy to war. Why, sir, the very discussion in high 
places, and free places, (and here is one of them,) 
even where discussion is followed by no act, is it- 
self a great element of retributive justice to pun- 
ish it, when an atrocious deed is done, and a great 
element of moral power to restrain it when such 
a deed is contemplated. I claim for our country 
no exemption from the decrecs of these tribunals ; 
and when we are guilty of a tithe of the oppres- 
| sion and cruelty which have made the Austrian 
name a name of reproach through the world, I 
hope we shall receive, as we shall well merit, the 
opprobrium of mankind. 











Mr. Cass then appealed to the Senators from 
Kentucky and Massachusetts, (Messrs. Clay and 
Webster,) reading extracts from eloquent speeches 
of theirs, denouncing oppression in other coun- 
tries, and professing profound sympathy with the 
cause of struggling millions. He could not but 
anticipate their cordial coéperation in supporting 
his resolution. . 

He disclaimed in behalf of his countrymen the 





spirit of propagandism. They were deeply at- 
tached to political liberty, but did not maintain 
that practical freedom might not be secured under 
constitutional monarchies. 


But, between Governments like these, and the 
despotism which overshadows—overwhelms, I may 
sny—some of the fairest portions of the Old 
World, where power is the only rule of right for 
the governors, and obedience the only resource for 
the governed, there is a difference as marked and 
as wide as is the difference in their effects upon 
the character, and progress, and prosperity of 
man. The former, when they fulfil their legiti- 
raate duties, commend themselves to our good 
wishes and respect. There is no American, true 
to the political faith of our fathers, who does not 
sincerely desire the renovation of the latter and 
the restoration of the oppressed masses to the 
rights and dignity of human nature. 

Here is an empire of freemen, separated by the 

broad Atlantic from the contests of force and 
opinion, which seem to succeed each other like the 
waves of the ocean in the mighty changes going 
on in Europe ; twenty millions of people enjoying 
a measure of prosperity which God in his provi- 
dence has granted to no other nation of the earth. 
With no interest to warp their judgments, with 
neither prejudice nor animosity to excite them, 
and with a public opinion as free as the air they 
breathe, they can survey these events as dispas- 
sionately as is compatible with that natural sym- 
pathy for the oppressed which is implanted in 
the human breast. Think you not, sir, that their 
voice, sent from these djstant shores, would cheer 
the unfortunate onward in their work ; would en- 
courage them, while bearing their evils, to bear 
them bravely as men who hope; and, when driven 
to resist by a pressure no longer to be borne, to 
exert themselves as men who peril all upon the 
effort? But, where no demonstration of interest 
on the part of a Government is called for by cir- 
cumstances, a sound public opinion is ready to 
procluim its sentiments, and no reserve is imposed 
upon their expression. It is common to this coun- 
try, and to every country where liberal institu- 
tions prevail, and it is as powerful and as power- 
fully exerted in France and in England as in the 
United States. Its effects may not be immediate 
or immediately visible, but they are sure to come, 
and to come in power. Its voice is louder than the 
booming of cannon, and if is heard on the very 
confines of civilization. Our Declaration of 
Independence has laid the foundation of mightier 
changes in the world than any event since the 
spirit of the crusades precipitated Europe upon 
Asia with zealous but mistaken views of religious 
duty. 
Mr. Cass read from the London Times an 
address to Lord John Russell, signed by eighty- 
three members of Parliament, requesting the 
interposition of the Government against Aus- 
trian cruelties, and followed this up with a brief 
parrative of the acts of Austria which provoked 
the Hungarians, and some vivid descriptions of 
her butcheries. And then he added— 


Now, sir, I say it without reserve, that a Power 
thus setting at defiance the opinion of the world, 
and violating the best feelings of our nature in 
the very wantonness of successful cruelty, has no 
bond of union with the American people. The 
sooner the diplomatic intercourse is dissolved, and 
dissolved with marks of indignant reprobation, 
the sooner shall we perform an act of public duty, 
which at home and abroud will meet with feelings 
of kindred sympathy from all, wherever they may 
be, who are not fit subjects for the tender mercies 
of an Austrian Power. 





He next rebuked that spirit of conservatism 

that shrank from doing any new thing, because 

it was not inthe books. = 

Let not the timid be alarmed; where there is 
quiry, there is no dat 
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Williams of Tennessee, agreed to adjourn—yeas , 


blind tenacity, but with a firm resolution to 
maintain them; and, whilst wisely admitting im- 
provement, rejecting impracticable aud dangerous 
projects, often originating in honest though mis- 
taken views. Let us not fear the progress of 
opinion. The world is probably yet very far 
from its extreme point of improvement. Before 
that is reached, many a project will be proposed 


| and rejected, many an experiment tried and fail- 


ed; and a spirit of investigation will be abroad, 
dangerous only when met by force instead of ar- 
gument. 


Mr. Cass closed his speech by a personal allu- 
sion to James Watson Webh, recently appointed 
to the Austrian mission, who, without awaiting 
the confirmation of the Senate, had left the coun- 
try precipitately, with the President’s appoint- 
ment ia his pocket ; intimating that, although he 
had always cherished the most friendly feelings 
towards that gentleman, and believed him compe- 
tent for the station, he could not, in view of the 
fact referred to, vote to confirm his appointment. 

Mr.Seward rose to express his profound regret 
that this particular subject had been introduced 
in open Senate. He found himself exceedingly 
embarrassed as the friend, the personal friend, 
the unwavering friend, the devoted frierd of this 
foreign representative. He had in his possession 
documents to extenuate, and, he believed, to re- 
move the accusation of a precipitate flight from 
before the Senate of the United States, and yet 
they were of that nature which, in justice to the 
domestic relations of that individusl, he was not 
at liberty to give to the world. He could only 
say, that he hoped the distinguished Senator from 
Michigan, and all others who declare their opin- 
ions to be against the confirmation of this individ- 
ual, would suspend their judgment until he could 
shave an opportunity, within the custom and 
practice of the Senate, to remove the objections, 
if it was in his power to do so, which were made 
the basis for refusing the confirmation. 

Mr. Foote replied to the remarks of Mr. Sew- 
ard with great severity, bringing up a letter pub- 
lished by that Senator in the National Intelligen- 
cer, last spring, in which he explained his consul- 
tation with a member of the Cabinet in relation 
to Walker’s and Webster’s amendments concern- 
ing California, and stated his action in the case. 
Mr. Foote commented on this letter at length, 
alternately satirizing, denouncing, and ridiculing 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. Hale, intimating his intention to discuss 
the resolution submitted by Mr. Cass, moved its 
postponement till Monday. 

The motion prevailed, and 

The Senate adjourned till Monday. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

The Speaker having announced the general 
order of the day to be, the election of a Clerk, 
Mr. Hampton moved its postponement till next 
Monday. The yeas and nays were demanded, 
and the vote stood—yeas 98, nays 97. 

After the announcement of the vote, Mr. 
Thompson of Mississippi reminded the Speaker 
that he had a right to vote, and wished him to 
exercise it. The Speaker declined, stating that 
the vote had been announced. 

[Had the Speaker voted as he had a right to do 
when his vote would make a tie, the motion of 
Mr. Hampton would have been lost, and the 
House would have proceeded to elect a Clerk. 
As the interests of Party seemed to require this 
exercise of his right, it may be well to remind the 
reader, that Mr. Root’s resolutioa, the final action 
on which was deferred last Monday by a vote to 
adjourn, might come up next Monday, provided 
the regular order of business was observed. But 
the postponement of the election of Clerk till 
that day would postpone the chances of a 
consideration of Mr. Root’s resolution in re- 
lation to the Territories. Did Mr. Cobb see 
this, and did he risk mere party interests, for the 
sake of defeating an anti-slavery proposition ?| 

Mr. Williams of Tennessee having risen to pre- 
sent a petition, the Speaker decided that the first 
thirty days of the session having expired, peti- 
tims were not in order. 

Mr. Winthrop raised the question whether the 
Honse could be seid to have been in session, 
when for three weeks it had no Speaker, and 
Mr. Stanly appealed from the decision of the 
Chair. The Chair was sustained by a vote of 
101 to 91. 

[The House voting in fact that the session had 
conmenced on the first Monday in December, 
and was in regular session, from that time, al- 
though it was not till the 22d that a Speaker was 
elected. ] 

The House adjourned till Monday. 














Monpay, Janvary 7, 1850. 
SENATE, 

Numerous petitions and memorials were as 
usual presented. 

Reports from committees were made, and bills 
were introduced on leave. 

A resolution, submitted by Mr. Houston on the 
27th ult., requesting information from the Presi- 
dent concerning correspondence between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and Texas in rela- 
tion to the boundary of Texas and New Mexico, 
was taken up and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Douglas, the special order of 
the day, being the resolution of Mr. Cass to sus- 
pend diplomatic relations with Austria, was post- 
poned for a time, for the purpose of taking up and 
acting upon such resolutions as would not give 
rise to debate. 

The resolution submitted by Mr. Clemens, call- 
ing upon the President for information concern- 
ing his action in California, coming up, gave rise 
to some debate. 

Mr. Douglas suggested that, in accordance with 
the intention of the motion by which the special 
order had been postponed, it lie over for a day or 
two. 

[Mr. Clemens, the young Senator from Alaba- 
ma, who seems anxious to make himself notorious, 
talked in a very dictatorial style of the necessity 
of passing the resolution, and what he would and 
would not do. The Southern members seemed 
disposed to force a debate upon it, probably with 
a view to stave off the special order, and thereby 
prevent a speech from Mr. Hale, who had the floor 
on the resolution of Mr. Cass. Mr. Douglas at last 
found himself obliged to move that the resolution 
lie upon the table. Some of his Southern breth- 
ren took him to task for this, but he was spirited, 
gad determined to act in good faith. The yeas 
and nays were ordered, and resulted—yeas 29, 
nays 29—a tie. The Vice President voted then 
in the affirmative, and the resolution was laid 
upon the table. 

Among other resolutions called up was the one 
submitted by Mr. Dickinson of New York, call- 
ing-upon the Postmaster General for information 
in regard to appointments, &c., &c. Much excep- 
tion was taken to the phraseology of the resolu- 
tion, and, in the course of the debate, it was in- 
timated that the resolution was only an indirect 
attack on General Taylor. Mr. Dickinson dis- 
claimed with much indignation this imputation, 
announcing that when he made an assault on the 
Administration, it would not be done by indirec- 
tion. “Sir,” he exclaimed, “I will strike with the 
point of my spear the point of their Du Bois 
Gilberts!” whereat the Senators made themselves 
quite merry.! 

The Senate next resumed the consideration of 
the special order, being the resolution of the Sen- 
ator from Michigan, (Mr. Cass,) as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations be instructed to inquire into the expedi- 
ency of suspending diplomatic relations with 
Austria. é 

Mr. Hale. Before I proceed with my remarks, 
[have an amendment which I wish to offer. I 
move, sir, to insert before the word “ Austria,” 
the words “ Russia an.” 

he Vice President stated the question to be 
on the amendment. 

r. Hale. When I had the honor on Friday 
last to move to postpone the further considera- 
tion of this subject, nothing was further from my 
ae than to trouble the Senate with a length- 
ened address. I designed then, and [ hope I shall 
now adhere to that resolution, to say but a few 

son this resolution ; but it appeared to me 
the occasion, and the manner in which the 











I] may say on the outact to the honorable Sena- 
tor from Michigan, that ! do not yise for the pur- 
pose of opposing his resolution. I[ will say fur- 
ther, that | do not remember ever to have listen- 
ed to aspeech delivered within the walls of this 
chamber with more unalloyed pleasure and satis- 
faction than I did to the speech of the honorable 
Senator from Michigan. And, sir, I can truly 
say, in the words of another Senator, delivered 
on another occasion, “1 was more than satisfied— 
I was gratified.” And, sir, a8 In the hurry of that 
debate, some of the sentiments which were so el- 
oquently expressed, and which do honor to the 
Senator and to the Senate, have called forth much 
approbation, permit me, at the risk of being a lit- 
tle tedious, to call the attention of the honorable 
Senator and of the Senate in detail to some of 
those emphatic expressions of opition which com- 
manded my most earnest commendation, and 
which commended themselves to my deepest sym- 
pathies. 

Says the honorable Senator : “I desire not to 
be misunderstood” I hope I did not misunder- 
stand him; and I sincerely hope, too, that the 
country at large has not misunderstood him. He 
says: 

ch I desire not to be misunderstood. I do not 
mean that in all the revolutionary struggles which 
political contests bring on it would be expedient 
for other Governments to express their feelings 
of interest or sympathy. I think they should not, 
for there are obvious considerations which forbid 
such action ; and the value of this kind of moral 
interposition would be diminished by its too fre- 
quent recurrence, It should be reserved for great 
events—events marked by great crimes and op- 
pressions on the one side, and great exertions 
and misfortunes on the other, and under circum- 
stances which carry with them the sympathies of 
the world, like the partition of Poland and the 
subjugation of Hungary. We can offer public 
congratulations, as we have done, to people crown- 
ed by success in their struggle for freedom. We 
can offer our recoguition of their independence 
to others, as we have done, while yet the effort 
was pending.” 

And then the honorable Senator asks, with an 
emphasis which will thrill through the heart of 
every man who reads the inquiry— 

“Have we sympathy only for the unfortunate ? 
Or is a cause-less sacred or less dear because it 
is prostrated in the dust by the foot of power?” 

No, sir; I thank God that humanity is not so 
constituted. ‘To every liberal and philanthropic 
heart—to every humane and generous mind—the 
causé is all the more dear, all the more sacred, all 
the more cherished, for the very reason that the 
foot of power treads its victims in the dust. Aye, 
sir; my sympathies will go thus low—down to 
where the victim lies beneath the foot of power, 
let it be whose foot it may ; ani while he is down 
there, writhing inagony, to that depth shall my 
sympathies go; and I thank, most heartily thank, 
the honorable Senator for the emphatic ques- 
tion he has thus put forth tothe Senate and to 
the country. 

Sir, I equally agree with another sentiment 
which was uttered by the honorable Senator from 
Michigan. He says: 

“T freely confess that I shall hail the day with 
pleasure when this Government, reflecting the true 
sentiments of the people, shall express its sympa- 
thy for struggling millions, seeking, in circum- 
stances of peril and oppression, that liberty which 
was given to them by God, but which has been 
wrested from them by man.” 

Aye, sir, “God-given liberty” is that with 
which the honorable Senator sympathizes—“ but 
which has been wrested from him by man.” And 
now, sir, let me tell that honorable Senator that 
there have been, in years gone by, aching and 
throbbing hearts that have been waiting, watch- 
ing, agonizing, praying for just such a day as 
this, “when this Government, reflecting the true 
sentiments of the people, should express its sym- 
pathy” with those people in their situation of 
peril and oppression, seeking, panting after the 
liberty which is “ given by God,” but which has 
been “ wrested from them by man.” 

Again, I most cordially agree with that honor- 
able Senator when he says: 

“T do not see any danger to the true independ- 
ence of nations by such a course ; and indeed I 
am by no means certain that the free interchange 
of public views in this sclemn manner would not 
go far towards checking the progress cf oppres- 
sion and the tendency to war.” 

Here, then, we have the sanction of the honor- 
able Senator, and he tells us that the expression 
of those liberal opinions will go far “towards 
checking the progress of oppression.” 

I thank the honorable Senator for that expres- 
sion; itis true now, and always has been truc 
since the first existence of nations. 

The honorable Senator says: 

“The very discussion in high places, and free 
places”—adding that here, in this Senate, is one 
of them—“ even where discussion ts fatfpwed by 
no act, is itself a great element of retributive jus- 
tice to punish it, when an attrocious deed is done, 
and a great element of moral power to restrain it 
when such a deed is contemplated.” 

And, sir, I most cordially agree with him again 
when, in the language of another Senator, he 
says : 

ch [have no commiseration for princes.” My sym- 
pathies are reserved for the great mass of man- 
kind.” “Self-government is the natural govern- 
ment of man.” 

And again, upon another occasion, when the 
honorable Senator observed: “It ought to ani- 
cate us to desire the redemption of the minds and 
bodies of unborn millions from the brutaliging ef- 
fects of a system whose tendency is to stifle the 
faculties of the soul, and to degrade man to the 
level of beasts.” 

Sir, I thank both of the Senators for these ex- 
pressions. I could not have given utterance to them 
myself; and even if I had been able to express 
them with the same force and eloquence, it would 
have been regarded as enthusiasm, or perhaps fa- 
natism, coming from my mouth. It isa very differ- 
ent matter now, sir. ; 

Again, spkeaing of those discussions which 
have taken place, the honorable Senator says: 
“There is no American true to the political faith 
of our fathers who does not sincerely desire the 
renovation of the latter, and the restoration of the 
oppressed masses to the rights and dignity of hu- 
man nature.” 

Now, sir, that is out-spoken. There are no po- 
litical rights here spoken of; there are no conven- 
tional rights spoken of; there are no rights men- 
tioned which are spoken of by the Constitution ; 
but the honorable Senator takes the higher, the 
holier view, and looks at the relation which man 
sustains to his Maker, and speaks of those rights 
which have been “ conferred by God,” but “ wrest- 
ed” from many of the human family “by man.” 


Now, sir, in all these sentiments I most earnest- 
ly, most cordially agree; and | do hope that, un- 
der no circumstances, and in no emergency, will 
that honorable Senator, for whom I entertain the 
most profound respect and the greatest regard, un- 
der no circumstances, in no contingency, I hope,will 
he ever permit himself to turn to the right or the 
left of the line which these sentiments most clear- 
ly indicate. And, sir, if he will stand by those 
sentiments, irrespective of all extraneous consid- 
rations; ir he will to-day throw himself into the 
scale, and pledge his fortunes and his truth tothe 
sustentation of those sentiments, I confidently 
predict that he shall procure for himself a reputa- 
tion, with those “ unborn millions,’ compared 
with which his present reputation, high as it is, 
shall fade away into obscurity. 


Well, sir, agreeing with the honorable Senator 
in the principles he has laid down, and being 
highly gratified at the manner in which they have 
been avowed, let me ask what it is that the honor- 
able Senator proposes to do? He proposes “that 
the Committee on Foreign Relations be instructed 
to inquire into the expediency of suspending di- 
plomatic relations with Austria.” I confess 1 wish 
some other word had been used there, rather than 
the word “expediency.” It does not seem to me 
that for this great moral scheme “expediency ” 
is exactly the word. I would rather have introduced 
the word “ propriety,”,or “necessity,” or “duty,” or 
“ obligation.” The word “ expediency ” has a bad 
reputacion. I believe there is scarcely another 
word in worse odor with the American people 
generally, unless it be the word “availability.” 
“Expediency!” In cther words, “ will it be prof- 
itable? Shall we gain anything by it?” And the 
honorable Senator goes on to explain this by say- 
ing that our commercial relations with Austria are 
exceedingly small, amounting only to a few hun. 
dred thousand dollars; thus making it clear to our 
fellow-citizens of America that they can afford a 
good deal of indignation, and that it will cost them 
a very littlesum. [Laughter I wish some other 
word had been used—that this word “expedien- 
cy” had been left out ; that the question had been 
placed on the high grounds of morality and proprie- 
ty, and duty ; and possibly, if the resolution is to be 
adopted, I may move to strike out the word “ ex- 
pediency,” and insert “moral necessity,” or “duty,” 
or something of that sort, which will show that 
we are not calculating a little too closely how this 
resolution will affect us in a commercial oy othey 
point of view. Now, sir, the obvious design of 
the regolution is, that it should carry with 
it a moral effect. But I ask you what will 
be its effect? There are the Hungarians now 
suffering every deprivation which can befall 
them; some of them, perhaps, in Turkey, and 
others scattered throughout the different Euro- 

States. And suppose our minister 
to them in their desolation, and merely tells them 
to “cheer up, to be of good courage, your cause is 
not without advocates; something is being done for 

a ; the sympathies of the world are being moved 

years f; andthe —— ro rs tera a gos 

ublic are en d inquiring, this ay, how 
can it will oy to exhibit a little indignation in 
your behalf” [Laughter] | That will be the 
point of view in which this matter will go to them, 





‘possibility during the rest of my life. 





if we adopt this resolution and make this question 
a question of “expediency.” I hope, sir, that it 
will not go in that, shape, but that if this resolu- 
tion is to piss, it will be put in a somewhat differ- 
ent form. 

Mr. Foote. I believe, Mr. President, that the 
general acceptation of the word “expediency ” is 
“propriety” or fitness, and I believe it is so un- 
derstood wherever the English language is known. 
I see nothing in this word to make a question 
about. 

Mr. Hale. It is not my purpose to,go into a 
dictionary contest with the honorable Senator 
from Mississippi, for I know that he would beat 
me there; I do not go into philology ; 1 go for the 
plain schoolmaster meaning of the word. Now, 
what do we propose todo? We propose to erect our 
selves into a high covrt. Courts, sir, have various 
names; there are courts of law, courts of equity, 
courts martial, and courts of conciliation; and it 
is now proposed to make us a high court of indig- 
nation, and we are to arraign the nations of the 
earth before us, and pronounce judgment upon 
them; not only the judgment of the present day, 
but, in the words of the honorable Senator, we 
are to anticipate the jadgment of posterity. And, 
sir, what are the offences for which they are to be 
arraigned and put upon their trial? They are to 
be arraigned, as we find in the honorable Sena- 
tor’s speech ; we are “to rebuke, by public opin- 
ion expressed through an established Government, 
in the name of a great Republic, atrocious acts of 
despotism, by which human liberty and life have 
been sacrificed, under circumstances of audacious 
contempt for the rights of mankind ; ” that is, we 
are to erect ourselves into a high court, and try 
the nations of the earth for the various acts of 
despotism by which human life and liberty “ g.ve 
been sacrificed.” That is a most high and sol¢mn 
function. It needs no spirit of prophecy to fore- 
tell that when thehistorian of another day records 
the history of the events which are now transpir- 
ing, he will begin his chapter with something like 
the following : 

“At the commencement of this year, the 
American Senate, the highest, the most magnani- 
mous, the most learned people that ever lived or 
ever will live, forgetting and neglecting the petty 
and local interests which concerned their own 
narrow limits, constituted themselves into a high 
court, and proceeded to try the nations of the 
earth for various acts of despotism committed 
under the most aggravated circumstances.” 

Now, I would like that when the historian 
commences that chapter he should continue to 
the end, and that he would say— 

“They proceeded to try, not some little, insig- 
nificant, subordirate power, that cost them very 
little to deal with, but they took the Emperor of 
Russia, and first tried him.” 

And why should they not try him? Why 
should he not be the first who should be called 
upon to plead to this indictment? It was the 
Emperor of Russia to whom it was said, “Sire, 
Austria lies at the feet of your Majesty.” It was 
Russian power that drove the Hungarian exiles 
from their homes, that they might find hospitality 
in the more enlightened and cultivated regions of 
Mahomedanism. It was the Czar of Russia who 
demanded them from the Turkish Sultan, as the 
Senator from Massachusetts well said, in defiance 
of all international law. It was the Emperor of 
Russia who demanded that these exiles should be 
given up. 

And now, sir, why should we, when we have 
such a country as that to deal with, why do we 
let it go, and undertake to try poor Austria? Sir, 
it is unbecoming the dignity of this high court, 
and I shall not consent to sit in judgment on 
Austria, till we have decided the cases of some 
higher criminals. I propose to insert in this res- 
olution the name of Russia; and when we have 
Russia arraigned before the bar of this court, 
I do not propose to let him go simply for what he 
has recently done in Hungary. I suppose, sir, 
that in this matter there will be no statute of 
limitations, and that we may go back into history, 
and review the several acts of these despots, and 
call them to a full and satisfactory account for all 
the acts they have done in violation of the rights 
of man. I want to try the Emperor of Russia for 
acts done long ago. I want him to account for the 
exiles sent to Siberia and the regions of perpetual 
ice. And then, sir, there is another count in the 
indictment before we proceed with Austria; I 
want to try him for his agency in the triple par- 
tition of Poland. When we have done this, we 
shall have shown that we are not influenced by 
any weak or cowardly motives, but that we are 
proceeding in a manner worthy of the subject. 

Then, sir, after we have tried and passed sen- 
tence upon Russia, I think we ought to arraign 
the “Sea-girt Isle,’ and try England, and bring 
her to account for the manner in which she treated 
Smith O’Brien and Mitchell, and others. I want 
our sympathies to be exhibited in favor of English 
and Irish patriots who have suffered, even under 
the compuratively free Government of Great 
Britain. And, sir, while we try her for these 
matters, | hope she will also be called upon to 
answer for the manner in which Algernon Sidney 
was put todeath. [Laughter] And then, sir, I 
want to go to Ireland, and I want to call England 
to answer for centuries of oppression and mis- 
government there. I want to know why it is that 
that country, as fair and as fruitful as any the 
sun ever shone upon, designed by the Almighty 
for one of the most bounteous and beauteous 
abodes of man—I want to know Why it is that, 
under British rule, it has been turned into one 
great field of famine and of blood? And if the 
account is not black enough when that portion of 
it is settled, I want to go to India, and try Eng- 
land for the oppressions, and the cruelties, and 
the wars she has carried on there ; and thus, sir, 
I trust that we shall not be influenced by any 
narrow views of policy in this matter, but that we 
will try them all faithfully, truly, impartially, 
and administer our judgment and our censure 
with that degree of severity which their several 
demerits may seem to require. 

Then, sir, after we have got through Russia 
and England, I want the docket to be called, and 
France to answer. I want her to hold up her 
hand and plead to the indictment; I want her to 
tell the Senate and the country, and the world, 
why it is, with the high and holy professions of 
liberty, fraternity, and equality, upon their lips, 
they have sent their army into the Eternal City, 
and stricken down the cause of republican liberty 
there. This is of quite as recent origin as the 
affairs of Hungary. It is within the memory of 
the youngest man who hears me, that France has 
sent an army into Spain, and, by means of the 
sword and the bayonet, has stricken down consti- 
tutional liberty in that devoted country. I want 
her tried for that. If it is not enough, I want to 
go to Africa ; for the sentiments which are given 
by the honorable Senator from Michigan are wide 
enough to embrace all the victims of oppression, 
and every variety of complexion. I want to go 
to Algiers, and I want to inquire how France has 
behaved there. Ifthe public press has not belied 
her, she has perpetrated barbarities and cruelties 
upon the Algerians, compared with which all that 
Austria has done to Hungary is tender mercy. 
While the court is in session, and the nations are 
called, (for by this time it must be very well known 
over the world what we are about,) I want to try 
Spain, sir; for, if my memory serves me rightly, 
her scaffolds have been stained with the blood of the 
martyrs of liberty, and that not many years ago. 
But, sir, let us proceed fairly and impartially in 
all this work. Let us show that we are in ear- 
nest, and that we do not intend to manifest our 
indignation only where there will be no power of 
resentment, and where it will not be likely to 
cost anything. In this matter, sir, let me say 
again, that the language of the honorable Senator 
from Michigan will serve me for a text in all 
I do not 
know when I have received so much instruction 
and pleasure from“ single speech. He says— 
“ Let not the timid be alarmed, for in free inquiry 
there is no danger.” That is the very doctrine I 
have been preaching all my life; but it would 
have been fanaticism from my mouth at this time. 
I am glad that it has been baptized by the great 
leader of Democracy, and [ shall now have no 
fear of being called a fanatic. 

After we have gone through with all this, after 
we have tried all the nations of Christendom, and 
passed judgment upon them, and they lie writhing 
in agony and mortification at our feet, what next 
is to be done? The honorable Senator from 
Michigan says—‘‘I claim for our country no ex- 
emption from the decrees of these high tribu- 
nals; and when we are guilty of'a tithe of the 


oppression and cruelty which have made the Aus- | 


trian pame a name of reproach through the 
world, I hope we shall receive, as we shall well 
merit, the opprobrium of mankind.” 

Well, then, let us come down ; for the h>nora- 
ble Senator has said “Pride is blind, and power 
tenacious.” I suppose, after we have sat so long 
in judgment, and tried so many of the SS 
our pride is likely to be a little blind, and we shal 
be a little more tenacious of our power. But | 
propose that, before we enter upon this great busi- 
ness of passing judgment upon all the nations of 
the earth, we should ourselves come down from 
this high place, and stand up before the bar, and 
plead ourselves. The honorable Senator intends 
that, I believe. I understand he intends to claim 
no exemption for our country. I have some de- 
sire to know who shall try us. We will not con- 
sent to be tried by those nations whom we have 
degraded, because they are not our peers. 

Well, sir, according to my opinion, it would be 
no degradition to us if we would consent to be 
tried by that Power which the honorable Sen- 
ator from Michi said has proved himself a 
better Christian than some who bear the Christian 
name. Suppose the Sultan of Turkey should 
propose to constitute a high court of moral indig- 
nation there, and call “the model republic” 
to come down from the bench, and stand up before 


the judgment seat and he tried. I do not know, 


| sir, how well acquainted the Sultan of Turkey is 
with what is going on in this “ model republic,” 
and in this capital, but I will suppose that by 
chance the Sultan has seen a newepaper, printed 
within a few miles of this city, whilst this session 
has been going on. I do not know whether the 
Sultan of Turkey may have seen that paper, 
which I have read, wherein notice is given that, 
within the capital of the “ model republic,” Wash- 
ington—within sight of the flag of liberty that 
floats in the breeze over our heads—in this city, 
honored by the name and consecrated to the mem- 
ory of the Father of his Country—within sight 
of this Capitol, almost within the sound of our 
voices—an advertisement notifying the world that 
men and women are to be bought, and men to be 
kept at twenty-five cents a-head until they are 
ready to be exported to some other market. Ido 
not know but he may have seen that. I will sup- 
pose, and it may not be doing great violence to 
the Sultan to suppose, he has seen this advertise- 
ment and read the speech of the Senator of Mich- 
igan, and that he has these two documents before 
him at once, and he resolves to call this Republic 
to trial. I do not know what his judgment would 
be, but I fear he would come to the conclusion 
that it was inconsistent with the enlightened civ- 
ilization of Mahomedanism ; that the true disci- 
ples of Allah and the Prophet should not be con- 
taminated by diplomatic intercourse with a peo- 
ple where the image of God and the brother of 
man was bought and sold like beasts in the mar- 
ket; and I apprehend that he would denounce 
it, and pronounce his sentence of condemnation ; 
and I am by no means sure that when he ap- 
peals to the judgment of the world and posteri- 
ty to justify him in the position he has taken, 
that heaven and earth would not say that, griev- 
ous as are the wrongs of Austria, and right- 
eous as is the indignation fulminated against her, 
you must lie down in the dust with the nations 
you have condemned, and give credit to the an- 
nouncement of the honorable Senator from Michi- 
gan, and admit that the Turk has shown himself 
not only a better Chrigtian, but a better republi- 
can than some that bear the Christian name. 

I rejoice to have lived to see this day ; I rejoice 
to have heard the sentiments which the honorable 
Senator from Michigan has proclamed—proclam- 
ed without limitation. I have been so much in 
the habit of hearing of the compromises of the 
Constitution and political rights, that I declare it 
was like water from 4@ living spring to see that 
honorable Senator get up, and before the Senate 
and the world speak of Libe:ty as a God-given 
right, and the oppression which wrests it from 
him as a wrong that js to be rebuked. Sir, I will 
go with the Senator; I will go for uttering the 
loudest tones of disapprobation against oppression 
in every form and every shape, and in favor of 
sympathy for the oppressed, be they ever so low, 
or ever so humble. 

Having given utt¢rance to these sentiments, I 
leave the subject with the Senate. I trust it will 
not be dropped here. It is a subject fruitful in 
suggestions ; it is a subject full of instruction. 
Let us be careful, sir, let us be careful; the time 
for prudential consideration has not altogether 
gone by. It seems to me that the honorable Sen- 
ator from Michigan has not been so long in this 
school as I have, or he might have learned that 
there is danger to some of our institutions in the 
promulgation of the sentiments he has uttered. 
When I speak of our institutions, I do not speak 
of slavery, as it exists in any slave State of this 
Union: I speak of the slavery of New Hampshire, 
of Ohio, of Massachusetts, and our free States, 
from the commencement of the Federal Govern- 
ment to the present time. Sir, it is our institu- 
tion; and it is our glory as well as our shame. 
Gentlemen of the South have no right to appro- 
priate it to themselves. No, sir; whatever of re- 
proach, whatever of honor, there is belonging to 
this favored institution, | claim a part of it as 
ours. Itisours. It is by our votes it has been 
sustained ; it is by our forbearance it exists; and 
we are responsible. Let me then caution the 
honorable Senator to be careful that he does not 
unloose some of the obligations which bind us to 
the institution, and the institution to us, by the 
utterance of such sentiments of liberty, in such 
broad, general, and unqualified terms. 


[Mr. Clay followed in opposition to the resolu- 
tion. His remarks were delivered with much 
grace, and were listened to with profound atten- 
tion. The exordium of his speech contained a 
most gentle insinuation, which, with the signifi- 
cance of the simile and tone which accompanied 
it, provoked a burst of merriment in the Cham- 
ber. 


The honorable Senator from Michigan (he 
said) was pleased to express, in very confident 
language, his expectation of my support upon this 
occasion. He expressed in still stronger language 
his confident anticipation of the support of the 
American People; and he will excuse me for say- 
ing that, there being these two sources of gratifica- 
tion to him, I think the latter will be admitted to be 
much more agreeable to him than the former—much 
more agreeable than the gratification to be afford- 
ed by any aid or assistance that I could render 
in the passage of the resolution that he has pro- 
posed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

The House was occupied with efforts to elect a 
Clerk. Five trials were made without success. 
On the first, third, and fifth, 220 votes were cast, 
and J. W. Forney received 107, 106, 107. Onthe 
other, 219 votes were cast, and he received on each 
106. The Whigs adhered to Mr. Campbell till 
on the third trial he received 102 votes, his high- 
est number. On the fourth, he fell to 72, and on 
the 5th to 14, Solomon Foote receiving on this 
last trial 91 votes. 

Mr. Forney received the whole Democratic vote 
present, with the exception of Mr. Bingham of 
Michigan, who steadily voted for Mr. French. 
Messrs. Cleveland, Bopth, Doty, and Peck, who 
had refused to support Mr. Cobb, have uniformly 
voted for Mr. Forney; the Free Democrats scat- 
tered their votes on Philleo, Foote, Sargent, an 
French. 

After the fifth trial, the House adjourned. 


FOREIGN MARKETS. 


Lrverroor, December 15, 1849. 

The tone of the corn market is firmer, with a 
steady and mederate demand. On the 14th there 
was a fair extent of business done, at full prices 
upon all articles. Several parcels of Indian corn 
have been purchased for Ireland. Latterly, prices 
have improved 1s. a 1s. 3d. per 480 Ibs, with less 
disposition on the part of holders to sell. White 
is worth 29s. a 30s. and yellow, 28s. a 28s. 6d. 
For superior American there is a good demand, 
at 22s. Gd. a 24s. For sweet Canadian, 22s. 6d. a 
24s. Western inferior and new Western almost 
unsaleable. Philadelphia and Baltimore, 24s. a 
24s° 6d. Ohio, 25s. per barrel. Wheat, 4s. 6d. a 
6s. 9d. per 70 pounds, with rather more inquiry. 
Indian corn meal, 14s. 

There has been a better demand for some de- 
scriptions of American provisions, without impart- 
ing a firmer tone to prices. The following are the 
quotations: ; 

Bacon—Middling and low qualities of short 
middles have been inquired for, and sales made 
at 26s. a 27s.; fair is not in demand at 6s. [so the 
wires say.] We quote Eastern at 285. a 33s.; 
Western, 26s. a 28s.; New Irish can be had here 
at 42s. ’ 

Beef—There have beén few or no sales of old, 
and prices are almost nominal. The arrivals of 
new are about 1,600 tierces, of which no sales are 
reported. The quality is very varied and much 
complained of. 

Pork.—Holders are anxious to clear stocks, but 
there is no inquiry. Hams are dull of sale, with- 
out change in price. Shoulders are in retail de- 
mend. 

Cheese.—Has been in fair request; considerable 
sales have been made at 42s. for fine, 36s. a 38s. 
for middling, 30s. a 34s. for fair, and 22s. a 28s. 
for ordinary and low qualities. . 

Lard.—There is a slight advance. 1,385 pack- 
ages were offered at auction on the 11th, of which 
160 were sold at 33s. 6¢., and the remainder with- 
drawn at 33s. 3d. A good business might be done 
at a slight reduction. 

Tallow.—A moderate retail business continues 
to be done in Petersburg Y. C., at 38s. 64.; the 
quotations of last week show American sold more 
freely at auction on Wednesday, at an advance of 
5d. a 6d. per cwt.; viz: at 34s. 9d. a 36s. 3d. 

Oils—Little has been passing in Palm during 
the week. The sales are confined to small parcels 
at £21 a £33, according to quality. 200 to 300 
tuns have been sold to arrive at £30 10s. a £31 
per tun. Tbe sales in fish oil have been on a lim- 
ited scale ; £28 10s.a £29 per tun is asked for pale 
seal, and £29 10s. for cod. No change in the price 
of olive, which continues to be held firmly at £45 
a £45 10s. for Gallipoli, and £42 10s. a £43 for 
Levant. 

Ashes—No change in price. A small amount 
of business has been done at 39s. 6d. for Montreal 
pots, and 35s. 6d. for 

Brimstone-—The demand is without change in 





value. ‘ 

Oil Cake—A few tuns thick round American 
sold at £6 10s.; and 200 casks thin oblong at £6 
15s. Home-made is in fair request at £7 4s. per 
tun 


Wool.—There is considerable activity in the 
r wool trade. The public sales in London, to close 
on the 15th, have been well attended. Compared 
with prices at former ae 8 advance of 1d. a 2d. 
has been obtained. Stocks light—prices firm. 
Imports exceedingly light. 

obacco—The stock of tobacco on hand is 410 




















hogsheads. In 
feeling disposed 
the quotations 
month. 


Prices no alteration, holders not 
to listen to anything lower than 
current at the beginning of the 

x¢r The Editor of the Friend of Youth owes an 
apology to those who have recently sent in their 
subscriptions for the delay in forwarding the 
back numbers. It has been occasioned by the 
necessity of using a second edition of the first 
number. Back numbers have been now gent to 
all. And there is still an ample supply for future 
subscribers. 


——.———_ 


CONGRESS. 


The proceedings of Congress on Tuesday led 
to no result, 

In the Senate, the presentation of the resolu- 
tions of the Legislature of Vermont, on the Sia- 
very Question, gave occasion for the customary 
display of chivalry. Mr. Yulee, the refined Sen- 
ator from the well-bred State of Florida, objected 
to the printing of them, because they were un- 
mannerly. Mr. Mason of Virginia gave notice 
of a dissolution of the Union if their sentiments 
should prevail. Mr. Rusk moved to lay the mo- 
tion to print on the table; but only eight or ten 
voted for this summary disposition of a Sover- 
eignty. 

Mr. Hale thought the Southern gentlemen 
were unnecessarily alarmed, as the resolutions 
were intended only for home consumption, and 
contained very little resolution in them. Mr. 
Phelps would to Heaven that the discussion and 
agitation were ended. He defined his position | 
as being against interference with the domestic 
institutions of the States, and in favor of the 
right of Congress to legislate on the Territories. 

Mr. Chase intimated his intention to speak, 
and the resolutions went over till the next day. 

Mr. Foote then addressed the Senate on the 
resolution of General Cass. 

In the House, three trials were made to elect a 
Clerk without success—Forney falling from 106 
to 104—Foote rising to 94, then falling to 93. 

A motion to postpone till next September was 
lost, after which the House adjourned. 

The Washington Union of Teusday_ morning 
contained an editorial proving Mr. Foote in 
favor of the Right of Petition aud Free Soil, and 
therefore unfit to receive Southern support ; thus 
making Free Soil and the Right of Petition the 
issue between the two candidates, Forney and 
Foote. 

Notwithstanding this — notwithstanding Mr, 
Forney is notorious for his bitter proscription of 


Free-Soilism and Free Soil men, Messrs. Booth 
and Cleveland, Doty and Peck, who had refused 
to support Cobb for Speaker, voted uniformly for 
Forney, thus doing all they could to give complete 
ascendency to the Principle of Slavery Extension 
in the organization of the House. 

What next ? 


MARRIAGE. 


On the 27th December, 1849, by the Reverend 
Littleton IF’, Morgan, Samver A. Preven to 
Carouine Saran, youngest daughter of Mrs. 
Anne Blanchard, all of this city. 


— 


OBITUARY, 


Departed this life on the 4th of November, 
1849, at Rutland, Ohio, Mrs. Axicaim, Cuase, 
aged 72 years. Mrs. Chase was born in Gilman- 
ton, New Hampshire, in the year 1779. She 
moved with her parents to the State of Maine, in 
early life. There she married Mr. Abel Chase, 
and continued to live until they, with their fami- 
ly, removed to the State of Ohio, in the autumn 
of 1817. 

For many years, her husband and herself have 
been the steadfast friends and zealous advocates 
of the trodden-down fugitive slave. 

Mrs. Chase was a devoted Christian, and died 
without a groan or a struggle, in the bright hope 
of a glorious immortality. 

She has left a large family of children, grand- 
children, and friends, as well as her aged compan- 
ion, to mourn her loss. 

“Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord, 
and their works do follow them.” 


Rutland, December 4, 1849. 








LITTELWU’S LIVING AGE, 
ONTENTS OF No. 295. — Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 
1. Methodism in Wales.— Quarterly Revierr. 
2. Story of a Family, Chapter xix.—S/a>pe’s Magazine. 
ain — Memoir of Myself.—The lute Horuce 
mith. 


4. The Poetical and Prose Works of Charles Sprague.— 
Boston Post. we 


POETRY. 


Resignation. The Dead Child. 


One Saint " 
Old Pew. aint More 


The 


" SHORT ARTICLES. 
Evangelical Melodies. Queen Elizabeth’s Hair, &c. New 
Books. 


A New Year and a New Volume have just commenced. 





Wasuineton, December 27, 1845. 
Of all the Periodical Journals devoted to literature and 
science, which abound in Europe and in this country, this 
has appeared to me to be the most useful. It contains in- 
deed the exposition only of the current literature of the 
English language; but this, by its immen:e extent and 
comprehension, inc!udes a portraiture of the human mind in 
the utmost expansion of the present age. 
J. Q. ADAMS. 
Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 
E. LITTELL & UO., 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield streets, Boston. 


icy For sale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of 
Fonr-and-a-haif street and Penns) lvania avenue, Washing- 


| ton. 





PULMONARY CONSUMPTION 


H's until within a few years been generally considered 


INCURABLE, although many medical men cf the 
highest standing, among whom we might mention Laennee 
and his friend Bayle, both distinguished authors, agmit that 
this much-dreaded disea:e may be cured. even in its advane- 
el stage, when the lungs are not completely disorganized. 
The rememy which we now offer, 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 
not only emanates from a regular physician, but has been 
well tested in all complaints for which it is recommended. 
A physician in Maine says: 

“T have recommended the ure of Dr. Wistar’s Balsam of 
Wild Cherry for diseases of the lungs, fir two years past ; 
and many bottles, to my knowledge, have been used by my 
patients, all with Leveficial results. In two cases, where it 
was thought confirmed consumption had taken place, the 
Wild Cherry effected a cure.” 


From the Bo:ton Daily Bee, Marci. 28, 1849. 
“CURE YOUR COUGH. 


“Are yon afilicted with this distressing annoyance, get 
rid of it. You have only to p:oenre a bottle of Dr. Wis-ar's 
Balsam of Wild Cherry, to insure this result. It seldom 
fails, when taken in season, to effect a cure, and always re- 
lieves even the worst cases of diseased lungs. Many phyei- 
cians recommend it to their patients and speak of it in the 
highest terms in letters to the proprietor, citing cases of 
cures where other means had failed.” 

For sale wholesale and retail by the Geveral Agent, SETH 
W. FOWLE, 138 Washington street, Boston, = pand by 
his sub-agents throughout the country. 

For sale by R S. PATTERSON, Washington, D. C., and 
Drugvists generally, everywhere. tan. 10. 





LITTELWUS LIVING AGE. 
Comraure OF No. 296.— Price, twelve and a half 
cents. 

A. Jasmin, the French Barber Poet.—IVes!iminster Re- 
view 

2. Bernard Barton’s Poems and Letters.— Gentleman's 
Magazine. 

3. More Privat/, Correepondence of George IfI.—Bentley’s 

Misceliany 

4. Maiden and Married Life of Mary Powell Milton—con- 
cluded. 

5. A Man’s Power over F imself to Prevent or Control In- 
sanity.— Gentleman’s Magazine. 

6. A Word or Two on Port Wine.— Westminsler Review. 

7. Poems by John G. Saxe —New York Re order. 

8. Deata of “ Father Miller.,— Boston Allas. 

9. A Sense of the Divine Presenee.— Christian Observer. 

10. The Seaside and the Fireside.— Home Journal. 

O<s-A New Year and a New Volume have just commenced, 

Published weekly, at six dollars a year, by 

EK. LITTELL & CO., Boston, 


For cale by JOSEPH SHILLINGTON, corner of Four- 
and-a half street and Pennsylvania avenue. 


TO THE READERS OF THE NATIONAL ERA 
IN OHIO. 
GENTS wanted, to travel in every county in Ohio, to 
obtain applications for insurance in the St Lawrence 
Mutual Insurance Company, Ugdensburg, N. Y.” Enter- 
prising, active young men cah make good wages fiom the 
commission paid by the Company. Satisfactory references 
and bonds will be required. Address, post puid— 
Hi. F. BRAYTON, Genera! Agent, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


ELIHU BURRITT’S NEWSPAPER, 
HE CHRIST‘AN CITIZEN; Elihu Burritt, Proprietor 
Editors—Elihu Burritt; Thomas Drew je Hegular 
Foreign Correspondents— Edmund Fry, London; J. B. Syme, 
Edinburgh; Ernest Lacan, Paris. 

The Seventh Volume of this large and popular Family 
Newspaper c+ynmenced on the first of Janusry lod. Terns, 
one dollar and fifty cents per annu’., invariably in advance. 
Four copies for five doliars =) 

The Citizen is the organ of no party or sect, but expresses 
freely the sentiments of its editors upon all the great re- 
formatory questions of the day.. Sympathizing with all the 
great enterprises of Christian benevolence, it «p*eks aga nst 
all war in the spirit of peace. It s for the slave, af a& 
byother boond ; and for the abilit‘on of all institutions and 
custome which do not respect the image of God end a human 
brothe:, in every man, of whatever clime, color, or condition 
of humanity. All orders ehonld be post paid, and directed 
to either of the Editors, at Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Jan. 3—eo4t 


Jan. 10—3t 
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For the National Era, 


A TALE OF THE COLONY TIMES. 


BY MARTHA RUSSELL, 





“In the good old Colony times, 
When we lived under the King.” 


CHAPTER I. 

Even to this day, the inhabitants of New Eng- 
land seldom speak of the tyrannical measures of 
the British Government toward the Colonies, 
during the reign of George III, without some 
show of indignation. Yet any one familiar with 
their history cannot fail to see that, under the 
preceding reigns, they had often suffered from 
far greater wrongs than those illegal taxes that 
struck the key note to the Revolution. 

This was especially true of New Hampshire, 
under the first royal Governors. Mason, the 
grandson of the famous Captain John, of Pequod 
memory, had, in asserting his claims to his grand- 
father’s grant, succeeded in separating the Colony 
from Massachusetts, under whose jurisdiction the 
first settlement had been made. In this he was 
aided by his relative, Edward Randolph, that 
“blasted wretch,” as one of our old historians 
terms him, who crossed the Atlantic no less than 
eight times in nine years, in his indefatigable zeal 
to procure the downfall of our charter Govern- 
ment, in which mischievious errand he but too 
well succeeded. 

A President and Council were appointed by 
his Majesty Charles If, for the government of the 
province; and, as the separaticn had heen in di- 
rect opposition to the wishes of the people, he 
shrewdly nominated several of the most distin- 
guished gentlmen in the Colony to the first Coun- 
cil. They were men who had held high offices, both 
civil and military, under the Colonial Govern- 
ment, and nothing but the unavoidable necessity 
of submitting to this change, and the fear that, in 
case of their refusal, others, less true to the inter- 
ests of the people, would be substituted, induced 
them to accept the nomination. Their acceptance 
was a sore disappointment to Mason and his coad- 
jutors.” After striving for some months to intimi- 
date or cajole them into farthering their selfish 
and ambitious ends, Mason returned to England, 
where he so'completely gained the ear of the vo- 
luptuous monarch, that the form of government 
was once more changed, and Edward Cranfield 
appointed royal Governor. , 

His commission, which bears the date of May 
9th, 1681, gave him almost absolute power, and he 
was a man little calculated, either by nature or 
education, to neglect any of the prerogatives of 
his office. A stanch royalist, a devoted adherent 
to the forms of the established church, he had 
little sympathy with the thoughts, ends, and aims 
of that singular people whom he came to govern, 
and his strong prejudices and arrogant manners 
were ill calculated to win either their love or re- 
spect. 

He was empowered to appoint all general offi- 
cers, and to suspend such members of the Coun- 
cil as gave him just cause of offence, they being, 
at the same time, declared not. eligible to the 
General Assembly, the only body elected by the 
people. It was not long, therefore, before he saw 
himself supported by a Council wholly subservi- 
ent to his will. 

But the members of the Assembly were sternly 
true to their trust; and convoking them twice, 
and finding them as resolute and firm in main- 
taining their rights as had been their sires and 
brothers in the reign of Charles I, like that un- 
happy monarch, at whose court his early youth 
had been spent, and whom he seemed to take for 
his model, he suddenly dismissed them, and, with 
his Council, assumed the whole of the legislative 
power, taxing the people without their consent, 
and fining and imprisoning such as dared to com- 
plain of injustice. 

This tyrannical conduct bore heavily upon the 
inhabitants of Portsmouth and its vicinity. Fifty 
years had elapsed since theso-called “ company of 
Laconia,” headed by Mason and Gorges, had 
raised the first rude hut near the mouth of the 
pleasant Piscataqua, yet the inhabitants had lost 
none of the peculjar traits that distinguished the 
Paritan character. Their patient perseverance, 
their quaint garb and godly modes of speech, and 
their unshaken confidence in an over-ruling 
Providence and his blessing on their cause, were 
worthy even of the “ May Flower.” 

Indeed, there were still living in their midst 
gray-headed old men, who remembered well the 
falling of the first tree, and the site of the first 
hut; men who could tell fearful tales of the wan- 
derings of the company throvgh the pathless for- 
est in search of the gleaming river, and who re- 
membered, also, that discreet and godly man, 
Francis Williams, the first colonial Governor, 
and did not fail to contrast, in no silken phrases, 
the arbitrary proceedings of the royal Governor 
with his wise and just measures. 

But, ardent as was their love of liberty, and 
keenly as they felt every new aggression upon 
their rights, they kept the law ever upon their 
side. In spite of imprisonment, they remonstrated 
firmly and respectfully with their rulers; but 
there was no open outbreak—no popular riot; 
for Puritanism had little sympathy with mobs, 
But their prayers were marked with greater ear- 
nestness, and, perhaps, duration, and there was a 
general tendency to wait and see what the Lord 
would do for them in the matter. 


But, when the Governor began io attack and 
suppress their religious liberties, one deep, indig- 
nant throb passed through the heart of the whole 
people. But the rulers heeded it not, and soon 
came an order requiring them, on pain of his 
Majesty’s displeasure, to abstain from all manual 
labor on the approaching Christmas, and to ob- 
serve the fasts of the established church. Silent, 
but strong, resistless as the mighty under-current 
of the ocean, swelled the spirit of opposition in 
every heart, and many an old veteran of the Com- 
monwealth and the Indian wars glanced grimly at 
his brightly polished musket, with the thought 
that he was not yet too old to strike a blow for 
freedom. 

Such was the state of affairs, and such the 

feeling with which the Colonists greeted the 
Christmas of 1684. For several weeks the snow 
had lain deep on the earth, and the well-trodden 
paths had grown hard and smooth as marble. It 
had been s prosperous and busy season with the 
people, both on the land and sea, and, had there 
not been a principle at stake, they could well have 
afforded to rest one day at the call of their Chief 
Magistrate. But to them it seemed a concession 
to Anti-Christ—a crossing of hands with the 
woman clothed in scarlet-—and more than one 
face wrs turned anxiously toward the heavens on 
Christmas eve, not to seek for the star in the east, 
but to watch the progress of a storm of sleet and 
rain which had set in, and which they felt might, 
if it continued, compel them to yield, in appear- 
ance at least, to the Governor’s mandate. But, 
as if in answer to their prayers, the morning 
broke clear, serene, and cold. Long-before the 
low, continuous dropping from the ice-bound trees 
and shrubs attested the power of the sun, their 
farm yards were full of the shows of life and la- 
bor. The measured beat of the flail and the flax- 
brake, the ringing stroke of the axe at the wood 
pile, keeping time with those in the woods, echoed 
far and wide through the clear air, while the long 
teams of oxen, attached to the clumsy sleds that 
passed the Governor’s mansion, and the quick, 
determined tones of the drivers, might have tanght 
one even less versed in the knowledgé of men and 
things than Governor Cranfield, something of the 
spirit of the people with whom he had to deal. 

Mason and Randolph were both guests at the 
Governor’s mansion at that time, the latter hold- 
ing the office of collector, surveyor 


customs throughout New England, in 








remarks of his guests, and the somewhat cutting 
jests of Randolph, with an air of moderation, 
though the latter was too well read in the human 
heart not to perceive that his end was gained, 
that this assumed tone of sedeenee = but the 
1 er and more stringent measures 
red oromie i he both despised and hated. 
The great dining-room of the Governor’s man- 
sion, or Province House, as it was sometimes 
termed presented a gay and brilliant scene on 
that same Christmas Day ; and could those old 
Puritans have caught one glimpse, from under 
their steeple-crowned hats, of the rich festoons of 
evergreens which decked the walls, (a custom held 
in utter abhorrence by them, a savoring strongly 
of the idolatry that caused Israel to sin under 
every green tree,) and the noble ladies and gay 
cavaliers who, in the rich costume of the day, 
thronged the dinner table—could they have list- 
ened but for one moment to the light jests, the 
courtly phrases, the fiippant witticisms and ridic- 
ulous caricatures of their own speech and man- 
ners, they might have had some reasonable doubt, 
especially after the ladies had withdrawn, as to 
whether it was indeed a Christian festival, or a 
sacrifice to not exactly Baal, but Bacchus. 





CHAPTER II. 

Perhaps there is nothing more indicative of 
the character of a people than their architecture. 
This was peculiarly true of the Puritans. 
Strength and endurance were among their chief 
characteristics, and of these qualities their build- 
ings largely partook. There was none of that 
jumbling together of different ideas and orders, 
which makes so many of our modern buildings, 
especially those in country towns, look so much 
like the cob-houses we were wont to build in our 
childhood ; but there was that same significant, 
independent, self-sustained air about them that 
we see looking out from‘the portraits of the old 
worthies of that day. 

‘Phe house of Mr. Mooly, that “godly man,” 
who for many years “illuminated ” the church of 
Portsmouth, was an illustration of these remarks. 
It stood in an ample yard, the rear of which was 
planted with young fruit trees, bearing names 
whose very sound brought with them the memory of 
Old England. Over this yard the white snow 
lay in a broad unbroken sheet, save where three 
or four paths, in the dyrection of the barn, crossed 
and recrossed each other, like dark threads, and 
where one several feet broad led from the front 
door to the gate, near which rose an oak of enor- 
mous girth, one of the primeval children of the 
forest, for even the oldest settler did not remem- 
ber the time when the lightning had blighted its 
top, and raised those wide, dark seams in its trunk. 
But the heart of the old giant was still sound, 
and from the huge bole had risen limbs of a girth 
and height that might well shame the growth of 
our own days. On each side of this brave old 
tree stood a noble specimen of—we were about to 
say, the American plane-tree; but let us call 
them by the good old names by which we have 
known them from infancy—buttonwood. Tall, 
-erect, and symmetrical, their scarred and mottled 
coats giving evidence of many a wild struggle 
with the elements, they stood, rustling a few 
withered leaves, like a banner of defiance in the 
wind, meet supporters of the hoary monarch. 
We have been somewhat particular in describing 
these trees, because in the out-of-door life which, 
partly from necessity and partly from a kind of 
natural vagabondism, we have led among the New 
England hills, we have learned to love their whole 
race, and many a kindly deed have they done for 
us, both in sunshine and in storm; and aside from 
these, we cannot’say much for the embellishments 
of Parson Moody’s yard. Doubtless the turf was 
thickly sown with buttercups, dandelions, and 
daisies, through the golden summer ; and even in 
that bleak December of which we speak, there 
were some faint indications there that went to 
show that somehow in that roomy old mansion 
the spirit of Beauty had found shelter, for the 
gnarled branches of a native grape were twisted 
like serpents around and above the uncouth porch, 
and the withered tendrils of the morning-glory, 
that most home-like of all flowers, still hung sway- 
ing from the strings that had trained them over 
the windows. And surely no more fitting home 
could it have found than in the heart of gentle 
Sybil Moody. She was the minister’s only child ; 
for one sorrowful night the Angels of Life and 
Death had met beneath his roof, and within the 
same hour, the one took from him a beloved wife, 
and the other laid in his arms a motherless in- 
fant. 

Mr. Moody had been sternly educated in a 
stern school. The tenets of his faith, notwith- 
standing their high, spiritual aims, were, as gener- 
ally understood and taught, little calculated to 
develop the gentler qualities of the heart; their 
manifestation being looked upon 7 those men of 
iron natures as a weakness little befitting those 
who had “a great work in hand.” Therefore, if 
he manifested in his younger days more of the 
zeal of Peter than the gentleness of John, it is 
not surprising. Late in life, he had married a 
gentle woman many years younger than himself. 
She was one of that class of women with whom to 
love seems a necessity of their natures; whose 
affections spontaneously, as it were, cling round 
some one or some thing, without any very clear 
recognition of that stern law of reciprocity so 
binding upon most of us. With her, it was, in- 
deed, ‘‘ more blessed to give than to receive ;” and 
for a few short years she walked by his side, look- 
ing up to him with mingled love and awe, happy 
in the thought that she was permitted to minister 
to the comfort of so worthy a man, dreaming little 
of the wealth of deep, earnest feeling that slept 
beneath his calm, severe exterior. But it is not 
to his victims alone that Death unveils mysteries. 
He has lessons for the living also; and when his 
shadowy presence darkened so suddenly the min- 
ister’s dwelling, the miracle of the desert was re- 
peated—from that hitherto calm, self-sustained 
heart welled up to the light a fountain of pure 
and earnest love. Then it was that his dead wife 
became truly united to him, heart and soul, and 
from out her grave sprang joy and hope, inex- 
pressibly tender, such as he had never known 
before, and which he felt were for eternity. From 
that hour, the zeal of the Puritan became tem- 
pered by the divine spirit of love. 

In this atmosphere of chastened love and faith, 
Sybil Moody had grown up to early womanhood. 
Her father had watched over her with a mother’s 
care and Jove; she had been his constant com- 
panion, and he had developed, guided, and train- 
ed her rich genial nature, until it had the free 
grace and symmetry of a young tree of the forest. 
Her face was one of those which in a crowd might 
easily be overjooked, or set down as passing fair ; 
but to childhood and old age it was exceedingly 
beautiful, possibly, because the one was still 
blessed with faint recollections, and the other with 
dim foreshadowings of the bright denizens of their 
eternal home. 

One man servant and Lament Collins, or Aunt 
Menta, as she was usually called, made up the 
minister’s household, the latter being housekeeper 
as well as maid of all work, and, we might add, 
nurse, watcher, and doctress general for the 
whole settlement. Moreover, we take this occa- 
sion to say that her name, like a great many others, 
was a decided misnomer, for never was a more 
cheerful, contented being, than this same herb- 
gathering, sirup-making salve-concocting, old 
woman, 

Like a great many other excellent souls of her 
day, she had a great horror of any leaning to the 
forms of Episeopacy, and firmly believing that 
“est le premier pas qui coute,” she had plied her 
wheel te such goed purpose on the aforesaid 
Christmas day, that nearly twice the number of 
knots allotted as a day’s work had been reeled, long 
before night, and added to the goodly bunch of 
yarn that graced the wall of the old sitting room 

Whether Sybil had meant to give the old dame 
a quiet lesson in Christian tolerance, or whether 
she had been day-dreaming, (for no one can con. 
vince us that those fair shapes that blessed our 
father’s household were not sometimes dreamers 
like ourselves, for woman’s heart beat under those 
prim bodices, and woman’s love looked forth from 
beneath those Puritanic caps and bonnets.) we can- 
not say, but, for some reason, Aunt Menta’s last 
spool was reeled, while her’s still lacked many 
notches of being full. With her clear eyes glanc- 
ing occasionally from her thread to the hour-glass 
on the table, and from thence toward the declin- 
ing sun, she busily plied her wheel, while Aunt 
Menta glided here and there, with the velocity 
and something of the look of a blue dragon-fly, for 
night was approaching, a Puritan Saturday night, 
when all secular business, instead of being crowd- 
ed into the last hours of the week, and perchance 
Sunday morning, as is often the case now, was laid 
aside long before sunset, and each soul left free 
to commune with itself and its God. 

Perhaps, of all the customs that have had an 
influence in the formation of that peculiar char- 
acter that makes us New Englanders a marked 
people wherever we go, none has been more last- 
ing or important than this same habit of “keep- 
ing Saturday night.’ 

Though no watcher among the tombs—no wor- 
shipper of “linen grave clothes,” rather than the 
risen glorified spirit—we confess that we see with 
regret this old custom yielding to the innovations 
of a new Not that we consider one night 
nore holy than another, all time being God’s, but 
it. came to check the current of worldliness, it 
generat the fenity, boaeet® the paternal roof, 
tion and that Se emeaios 80 1 toany- 
like a true estimate of life and life’s 
becoming quite the fashion to con- 
tly of these old mile-stones 
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undisturbed reflec- 


blazing fire, when Mr. Moody, accompanied by 
one of the elders of his church, who had been 
closeted in his study with him for a long time, 
entered the room. Their faces were unusually 
grave, that of the minister even sai,as he ob- 
served, in reply toa remark of the Elder’s— 
“ Verily, the day of our sore visitation is not 
yet passed, for the prince of evil never wearieth 
of devices, and our enemies are busy, both here 
and at home, The future looketh dark, and our 
hearts might well -faint, were it not for the 
blessed assurance that God still reigns. And, as 
we would approve ourselves to Him rather than 
man, so must we judge in this matter of our of- 
fending brothers.” 

While the minister spoke, Aunt Menta was 
standing by the window in an attitude of reverent 
attention ; but it must be confessed that the good 
dame’s eyes wandered more than once to the oppo- 
site side of the common, along which a train of 
clumsy but highly ornamented sleighs, or pungs, 
as they were then termed, was passing at a furious 
rate. 

The younger and gayer portion of the Govern- 
or’s guests were settling their dinner by a ride, 
and their rapid driving and merry laughter, as 
they passed through the streets, was sadly at va- 
riance with Puritanic notions of propriety. As 
Mr. Moody ceased speaking, a loud cry from the 
old dame cut short the Elder’s reply, and drew 
them all to the window. Directly in front of the 
house the whole train had come to a stand. Some 
part of the harness attached to the Governor’s 
sleigh had given way, and the spirited horses, so 
suddenly checked in their mad career, were with 
difficulty held in by the driver, while their strug- 
gles to free themselves were frightful. 

The occupants of the sleigh, among whom were 
several ladies, seemed for a moment paralyzed. 
Then the gentlemen sprang to the assistance of 
the driver, and being joined by several of their 
companions,the horses were soon disentangled, and, 
by the aid of Mr. Moody’s man, John, the broken 
harness repaired. Sybil, in her terror for the 
young beings inthe sleigh, had stood with clasped 
hands, leaning against the window frame, watch- 
ing intently the movements of the frightened hor- 
ses, unmindful of the admiring gaze of a lady who 
occupied a sleigh directly in front of the window. 
She did not hear the lady’s words of admiration, 
or see her touch her cavalier’s arm and draw his 
attention from his impatient horse to herself, but 
she turned just in time to catch a glimpse of a well- 
known face and gleaming swile, which sent the 
blood rushing to her very temples. 

“Frederic Vane, as true as | live,” exclaimed 
Aunt Menta,” who had also caught a glimpse of 
the face, using her strongest form of affirmation 

“ Frederic Vane,” repeated the minister ; “you 
must be mistaken, Menta. The youth still tar- 
rieth in England.” 

“Nay, I believe she speaketh truly, reverend 
sir. I met the youth of whom you speak in the 
hall of the Governor’s house yesterday, as I re- 
turned from my fruitless interview with him,” 
said Elder Hale. 

“ Indeed,” replied Mr. Moody, while, for a mo- 
ment, the sad, grave expression of his features 
relaxed into something like a smile ; “ perhaps he 
hath already grown weary of the world’s vani- 
ties—wealth, honor, and ambition—and returned 
to seek a truer happiness here ; for the youth was 
well taught, and by no means ignorant of the 
things which pertain to man’s highest good. Didst 
thou learn what brought him to the Province 
again ?” 

“He came as escort to the Governor’s ward— 
Eleanor Meredith, I think they call her, towhom 
men say he is betrothed in marriage.” 

“ Ah, is it so?” said the old minister, sadly. 
“ He often spoke when with us of having his for- 
tune to carve out, forgetting, after the manner of 
men, that though man proposes, God disposes. 
Yet there was much that was noble in hin—much 
that spoke to our earthly affections, and I grieve,” 
he continued, earnestly, “1 deeply grieve to hear 
that he hath chosen his lot among our oppressors. 
But the power of the world is very strong !” 

“Who says it?—who says it?” whispered 
Sybil, suddenly laying her hand upon the Elder's 
arm. 

The words and manner, so unexpected and so 
unusual from her, caused both the old men to 
start. 

“ My child !—my Sybil,” exclaimed her father 
anxiously, as he caught a view of her white cheek, 
“you are ill. Some water, Menta,” he continued, 
folding his arm about her fora support. “ This 
fright has been too much for you.” 

“Nay, I am better, my father,” she said ; “but 
you have not replied to my question, father Hale.” 
“Oh, it was only the vain gossip I was com- 
pelled to hear at the Province House, while wait- 
ing to see the Governor. Doubtless you will soon 
be better informed by the youth himself. But I 
fear you are little better than a coward, to be so 
frightened at those horses, for all you have grown 
into such a tall girl”’ returned the grim Elder, 
with the nearest approach to a smile that he was 
ever known to be guilty of on Saturday after 
twelve o’clock. 

The evening meal was over, the chapter read, 
and the fervent prayer offered, at a much earlier 
hour in the minister’s dwelling than usual, that 
night, for the thick-gathering troubles of his peo- 
ple weighed heavily upon the old man’s spirit, and 
he would be alone with his God. 

“ My child,” he said, as he Jaid his hand upon 
her head in blessing, “ you are not looking quite 
well, and had best seek repose.” 

Her room adjoined his own, and could he have 
seen her an hour later, as she knelt there, press- 
ing a richly chased locket with its-heavy lock of 
dark hair to her lips; could he have caught the 
murmured words—‘“ He false—he wed the Gov- 
ernor’s ward! Oh, they do not know him—they 
cannot know him as I do!” he would at least have 
made a discovery which, in the usual routine of 
their daily life, he seemed likely never to make. 
He would have /*/: that his child was a soman— 
a woman in thought and feeling, with the strong- 
est links in her chain of destiny already forged 
and pressing upon her heart. 





CHAPTER IIL. 

Some months previous to Governor Cranfield’s 
arrival in the Provinee, a young man, bearing the 
name of Frederic Vane, had arrived at Ports- 
mouth, from the colony of New York, with pri- 
vate letters of importance for that gentleman. 
As the Governor was not expected to arrive until 
October, and the mansion chosen for his residence 
was undergoing extensive alterations, the youth 
took up his quarters at the principal inn. The 
settlement suffered much from an epidemic fever 
that season, and, among others, the landlord and 
the young stranger were both seized with it. As 
was then the custom, the minister and his family 
were everywhere among the sufferers, not only to 
sympathize and advise, but to help. 

Mr. Moody, seeing that both the patients could 
not have the necessary care bestowed upon them 
at the inn, had the young stranger removed to 
his own house, As was usual with the members 
of his profession at that time, he possessed con- 
siderable knowledge of medicine, and aided by 
the excellent nursing of Aunt Menta, to say noth- 
ing of her wonderful sirups, prepared after a 
receipt given to her sainted mother by one of the 
Bourchier family, and used in the family of the 
Lord Protector himself, according to the good 
dame, together with the gentle ministry of Sybil, 
what wonder, the crisis once passed, that the 
youth grew rapidly convalescent? What ‘won- 
der that the gentle stranger, so patient in his ill- 
ness, 80 eloquent in his gratitude, grew as rapidly 
dear to the minister’s family ? : 

Mr. Moody was a scholar—a graduate of one 
of England’s universities. The members of his 
flock were men of sound ggnse and respectable 
attainments, but they cared ‘little for the classic 
lore of the schools ; therefore, the good man the 
more keenly enjoyed this daily intercourse with 
a mind so well cultured, so ingenuous, so full of 
noble aspirations, as that of his young friend and 

est. 

Il—a stranger in a strange land—this was, as, 
thank Heaven, it ever has been with woman, suf- 
ficient reason for the interest with which Aunt 
Menta and Sybil watched over him. But, as the 
weeks went on, and the flush of health deepened 
on his cheek and Jit up bis proud, dark eyes, was 
it still only this that gave the sudden impetus to 
the young blood of the maiden at the sonnd of 
his step, and sent it blushing like a rosy dawn 
over neck and cheek whenever he stole upon her 
unawares ? 

Or, as he read, with his clear, low voice and dis- 
tinct enunciation, those works which bear fruit 
for all time, the glorious essays of John Milton, 
to the delighted old minister, was it mere grati- 
tude, and nothing more, that led him, at each di- 
vine truth and sublime thought, to invariably 
turn to her, as if he sought to gather from her 
sweet face a double harvest of pleasure.? 

So they thought, and, perhaps, the whole expe- 
rience of life does not contain hours of purer, 
more unalloyed happiness, than this unconscious 
growth of love—this slow unfolding of the heart’s 
flower, ere Passion hath breathed upon its leaves 
for fruition or decay. 

But we cannot dream forever, and the hours 
which linger only in the presence of sorrow soon 
brought the awakening. 

The business which had brought him to Ports- 
mouth, was arranged, and on the evening which 
preceded his. departure for England, Sybil and he 
found themselves alone in the large old sitting- 
room of the Parsonage. The minister had been 
suddenly called forth on some errand of mercy, 


and Aunt Menta was still with her house- 
“hold labors in the kitchen, The night was dark 
and blustering, but oF fire biewe ae wide 
fire-place, giving a cheerful aspect ¢. room, 
near which sat Sybil, intently at the glow- 
i eabars orbile: H2 eric Vane paced restless- 
ly the oaken floor. : 





The maiden started suddenly as a gust of wind 
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drove-a shower of heavy rain-drops against the 
window, and turning her sorrowful face towards 
him, said, eagerly— 

“fear you that, Frederic? The * Adven- 
ture’ will not sailto-morrow. You will stay with 
us another day—perbaps another week.” 

“Sybil,” said the young man, suddenly pansing 
before her, and taking both her hands in his, “ you 
will never forget me.” 

“Forget you! You, my brother!” gaid the 
young girl, raising her tear-dimmed. eyes to his 

ace. 

“ Brother!” repeated he, impatiently. “Do 
not call me so again Sybil.” 3 

“And why not, Frederic? You promised to 
be my brother—always” : ‘ 

“Because—because,” he said, impatiently, 

“there is a love, stronger, deeper, truer even, than 
a brother’s, I have heard of it, but now I know 
it—I feel it—and you, Sybil—” he paused and 
gazed down into her eyes, until the tremulous, 
white lids drooped, and the color in her cheek went. 
and came like the changeful lights in the northern 
sky. “ You, too, feel and know it,” he added, as 
he drew her to him with a glance of joy. 
‘ For one moment her fair head rested on his 
breast as he whispered, “No, we cannot forget, 
dearest Sybil. In two years I shall return to 
claim—” 

The quick step of Aunt Menta upon the 
threshold interrupted his words, but he could 
not fail to read aright the expression of those 
bashful eyes, that for ene second met his, as she 
hurriedly slipped from his arms and escaped from 
the room. 

When she returned, she found her father there, 
and two of the chief men of the town, who wish- 
ed to avail themselves of the young man’s return, 
to transmit letters to their friends in England. 

It is questionable whether either of the young 
people profited much by the sage remarks of the 
gentlemen, on the probable length of the “ Ad- 
venture’s” voyage, the prospect of fair weather, 
etc., but Aiy sitence only raised him in their es- 
teem. 

“ A very discreet and sensible youth—one who 
has a proper respect for his elders,” observed Mr. 
Amesbury to his companion, as they left the 
honse. 

Mr. Moody had, indeed, noticed the thought- 
ful silence of his young guest, but even his heart, 
schooled to submission by many and sore trials, 
grew sad at the thought of parting, and he did 
not deem it strange. The slight interruption 
caused by the departure of the gentlemen had 
scarcely subsided, and the family once more gath- 
ered in silence around the hearth, when they were 
startled by a message from the captain of the ship, 
saying, that as there was a prospect of fine weath- 
er, and the wind was getting to be fair and steady, 
the gentleman had best come on board within a 
half hour or s9, as he shonld probably sail at 
flood-tide. 

His trunks were already on board ; still there 
was bustle and confusion in the minister’s quiet 
dwelling, for each of its members had thought of 
something more for hiscomfort. Then, they once 
more gathered in that room, and Sybil, with the 
self-restraint peculiar to her Puritan training, 
forced back her,sobs, while her father’s low voice 
rose in fervent petitions for Heaven’s blessing 
upon their young friend, in all his wanderings. 
Then the young man’s head was bowed to receive 
his blessing; Aunt Menta’s good wishes responded 
to, and repeated directions concerning his health 
listened to with due respect, and he turned to Sybil. 
For some seconds he pressed her hands in si- 
lence, while his lips trembled as he gazed into her 
tearful eyes. “God bless you,Sybil! You will 
not forget”—he murmured, at length. 

“ The child will not be likely to do that,” re- 
plied the old man,with asmile. “We shall all 
miss you much, my son, and think of you often 
with prayers.” 

“ But she should have something to remind her 
of me,” he said, taking from his own neck a lock- 
et attached to alight gold chain. ‘“ You will per- 
mit her to wear this for my sake, dear sir; nor 
will she prize it the less because it was the gift of 
an only sister.” 

The old man smiled, as he replied, “ Be it so. 
Youth seeks to remember, old age to forget. Such 
is life, my children.” 

The maiden bent her head while the young 
man threw the light chain over her neck, and her 
cheek glowed like the rose, when she again lifted 
it, for she saw that the light hair of the sister, 
which she had often seen within the locket, had 
given place to a lock of a darker hue. 
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The following number is a continuation of a 
series of articles prepared for the Examiner; and 
that paper stopping before their completion, they 
are continued in the Era. 

OBJECTIONS. 

I, The objector is ready to say—“ Surely not 
for every error should I leave my church; and 
perhaps Slavery is one of those errors.” 

We answer: Not for every error in govern- 
ment, ordinances, or even doctrine, not essential 
to salvation, should we lernve a church. For in- 
stance: a church may administer the ordinance 
of baptism, either by sprinkling or immersion, 
allowing liberty of conscience as to the mode which 
the convert may honestly believe the Bible to 
teach. The objector may believe immersion or 
sprinkling, as the case may be, the only right 
mode, and he may therefore regard the church as 
in error. Yet the error is not such as corrupts 
or strikes down any fundamental principle of 
Christianity, prevents not the attainment of holi- 
ness, nor does it exclude those practicing it from 
heaven. So in reference to some points of doc- 
trine which are not essential. But when an error 
or practice such as idolatry, adultery, or man- 
stealing, (and we have shown that slaveholding 
is such,) is practiced or fellowshipped by the 
Church—a sin which violates and strikes down a 
fundamental principle of Christianity—see Matt. 
xxii, 37—40, Rom. xiii, 9, 10—perverts holiness, 
1 John iv, 8,20, 1 Cor. xiii, and excludes from 
heaven, 1 Cor. vi, 10—with such a sin we should 
have no fellowship; especially when in addition 
to the above clearly defined points, we have ex- 
press command, “not to eat,” that is, have no 
Christian fellowship “with the covetous, and the 
extortioner,” I Cor. v, 10, (and all must admit 
slaveholding to be the worst form of extortion,) 
and when the Apostle tells us the law is for men- 
stealers, 1 Tim. i, 10, and when, in addition to all 
this, we reflect that slaveholding was the great sin 
of Mystic Babylon, sec Rev. xviii, 13, and from 
which God expressly commands his people to 
come out, lest they be partakers in their sin, see 
verse 4, surely it is the duty of the people of 
a to come out, and have no fellowship with 
such. 

Clear as a sunbeam, it is the duty of the people 
of God to have no fellowship with slaveholding. 
Perhaps the people of God never in any age sepa- 
rated themselves from asin of a greater degree 
of moral turpitude. 

Nor can the objector plead want of time to 
consider the matter. The question has been be- 
forg the churches, not for hours or days, but for 
yours and soores of years. 

,fI..“1f we discipline the slaveholder, we shall 
sour hig feelings, and having cast him beyond the 
pale of our influence, we can do him no good, and 
his soul will be lost. We ought, therefore, to 
to keep him in.” We answer: 

1. Then God was in an error, when he, through 
his Apostle, told the church at Corinth to deliv- 
er up the incestuous person to Satan ; that is, into 
the world—Satan’s kingdom. 

2. Your objection carried out would destroy 
all discipline. For the same reason we should 
keep the thief, liar, drunkard, gambler, fornica- 
tor, and all other offenders, in the church, as the 
place to reform them. The objector and God 
Almighty differ in judgment ; for 

3. The teaching of the Apostle shows that dis- 
cipline is the most effectual Way to bring the of- 
fender to repentance, and to do him good. True, 
that General Assembly to which we last alluded, 
in opposing the doctrine of disciplining slavehold- 
ers, said; “We rather symprthize with and 
would seek to succor them in their embarrass- 
ments.” This is the bear’s hug, that squeezes to 
death—a policy that lulls to rest the conscience, 
and deludes the soul with the idea—“ after all, I 
am still maintaining a Christian character, else 
why should I be in the church, and therefore a 
fair prospect for Heaven.” 

When Paul wanted to do the soul of the trans- 
gressor good, he copmanded the church to deliv- 
er the transgressor unto Satan, that is, cast out 
of God’s kingdom into Satan’s kingdom, “ for the 
destruction of the flesh; that his spirit may be 
saved in the day of the Lord Jesus.” This was 
the way to awaken the transgressor to the enormi- 
ty of his guilt, and to bring him to flee from his 
exposed condition. And it had the desired effect. 
See 2 Cor. vii, 9, 11. 

Nor did-the Apostle wait for more light to be 
given ; nor did he palliste the crime—“ mitigate 
the d of moral turpitude,” on account of ex- 
isting laws and customs. The laws of Corinth 
and the general practice of society, sanctioned 
the act of the incestuous person. But the way to 
correct these, was not for the church toshape her 
tangy Aas suit corrupt laws and corrupt customs, 
but, her practice, show what wasright. It isa 
false love, not he deliberate of- 
_ In reference to those slaveholders who are not 
‘members of any church, and who shall yet be 
awakened, on application for membership, they 
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should be held only as inquirers or probationers, 
until they put away the sin of slaveholding. At 
the threshold of the church, while the heart is 
now t'nder, and conscience awake, is the most fa- 
vored time to correct the evil; for when the slave- 
holder is received into the church, in good and 
regular standing, with full membership, it is use- 
less for the church then to harass him abont 
wrongs, which the church knew he was living in, 
at the time of his reception. 
tion he has now the credentials of his Christian 
character—as it were, his passport to Heaven: 
and after all the inconsistent and half.hearted 
teasing, or grumbling. that some members would 
make, he would feel that iv reality, they do not 
feel that the wrong is a sin which will exclude 
from the kingdom of Heaven ; else why bring him 
into the kingdom on earth? The way to lull his 
conscience on the subject is, to bring him into the 
church in the practice of hissin. I know repeated 
instances of persons, who, at the time of their awa- 
kening, their consciences and hearts seemed to be 
tender on the subject of slaveholling. But after 
they had been fully received, and a few comforta- 
ble meetings passed over, they became wholly in- 
different, and after hearing or reading one or two 
pro-slavery sermons, declaring slavery to bea Bi- 
ble institution, they were almost ready to seize 
the torch, and apply the fires of persecution to 
the individual who would disturb their Zion. The 
place to induce the slaveholder to give up his sin 
is at the time, or before, he enters the door of the 
church—before he has been pronounced as being 
in a salvable state; for “all that a maa hath will 
he give for his life.” Here is the place to tear out 
the roots of selfishness. Until this is done, “ old 
things have not passed away, and all things have 
not become new.” 

Does one say we must take the slaveholder in, 
and allow him time to have his mind enlightened 
on the subject? We reply— 

1. We have shown that the place to enlighten, 
is, before he enters the church. After this, he 
will stop his ears, and pull over his eyes the hood 
of carnal security. 

2. Paul did not wait for the incestuous person 
to be enlightened—1 Cor. v, 3—5. Though for- 
nication and-adultery, in Corinth, were common 
in society, sanctioned by the laws and religion of 
the land, yet the Apostle denied him the privileges 
of the church, until he repented of and put away 
his sin. 

3. For more than seventy-five years, the truth 
has been unfurled to the eyes of the world, that 
“all men are created free and equal.” And ever 
since the slaveholder could read the Bible, he 
could read the declaration, that “God hath made 
of one blood all the nations of the earth ;” that 
He is no respecter of persons, and that we ure re- 
quired to love our neighbors as ourselves, and to 
do unto men as we would they should do unto 
us. That slaveholding is contrary to these rules, 
every man is as much bound to know, as he is that 
common theft is wrong; and if the applicant has 
not been brought to reflect upon the subject, the 
fault is that of the church, in not calling his at- 
tention to it, and the church should neglect her 
duty no longer. 

Does the objector again say, “ So the slavehold- 
er is a true heliever—so he gives evidence of 
piety, of being a Christian—we ought to receive 
him into full membership” This is a very com- 
mon objection, and its universality demands spe- 
cial attention. In reply, we must notice what is 
the faith or belief required—the evidences of it— 
and whether the Bible requires no specific works 
as conditions of membership. 

1. The faith required by the Bible is a “ Faith 
that works by Jove—Gal.v, 6. ‘“ Neither circum- 
cision availeth anything, nor uncircumcision ”— 
neither professions, nor orthodoxy, nor emotional 
experience, (else Pharisees and Jesuits might 
claim salvation) —but “ faith that works by love.” 

2. The evidence of its existence is works—and 
worksof love; for “ faith without works is dead ”— 
exists not. ‘ 

Again: to be a Christian, every soul must be 
born of the spirit—John iii, 5.; and be “led by 
the spirit”’—Prov. viii, 14. They having the 
spirit of God, will exhibit its fruits; which are, 
“Love, gentleness, goodness,” &c—Gal. v, 22. 
But is slaveholding (“the most atrocious of all 
evils,” “the sum of all villanies ”) the evidence of 
faith, and the legitimate fruits of the spirit? If 
not, then, even according to the objector’s own 
grounds, the slaveholder has no right to come in, 
lacking, as he does, credible evidence of piety 

Does the objector say the slaveholder is vill- 
ing to confess Christ, and take up his cross in 
bearing opposition and persecution? So with 
Ananias and Sapphira. They doubtless “be- 
lieved that Jesus Christ was the Son of God,” 
and confessed him before man, and endured perse- 
cution in doing so, yet the point of selfishness had 
not been reached—broken up. And when the 
Apostle laid his hand upon their property, they 
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qualifications. None need apply who cannot produce the 
most satisfact-ry testimonials of character and competence. 

Commutications on*the subject, post paid, mav be ad- 
dressed to G. BALLEY, 

Nov.8 Washington, D. C, 


and Humanity. Terms, three 


will be supplied 








NEWSPAPER AGENCIES, 
V B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent. is agent 
e for the Nutional Eva, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriytions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congresa street; New York 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets, 

te S. M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advert'sing, Sub- 
scription, and Col'ecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Jonrnal Building,) is «lso agent for the National Era. 





THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 

HE Water-Cure Journal and Herald of Reforms is 

published monthly, at one dollar a year, in advance, con- 

tain’ng thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with en 

gravings, exbibiting the structure and anatomy of the entire 

human body, with tamiliar explanations, easily to be under- 
stood by all classes. 

The Water-Cure Journal, emphatically a Journal of 
eP¥eulih, embracing the true principles of Life and Longeri- 
ty, bas now been before the public several years: and they 
have expressed their approval of it by giving it 4 monthly 
circulation of upwards of Fifteen Thousand cepies. This 
Journal is edited by the leading Hydropathie practitioners, 
aided by numerous able contributors in various parts of our 
own and other countries. 

FOWLERS & WELLS, Publishers, 

Nov. 15—3m Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau st., N. Y. 


THE PHRENGOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
HIS Journal is a monthly publication, containing thirty- 
six or more octavo pages, at One Dollar a year, in ad- 
vance. 

To reform and perfect ourselves and our race, is the most 
exalted of all works. To do this, we must understand the 
human constitution. This, Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Vital Magnetism, em brace, and hence fully expound all the 
laws of our being, conditions of happiness. and causes of 
misery—constituting the philosopher’s stone of Universal 


Truth. 
PHRENOLOGY. 

Each nvmver will contain either the analysis and location 
of some phrenological faculty, illustrated by an engraving, 
or an article on their e~mbinations; and also the organiza 
tion and charac‘er of some distinguished personage, accom 
panied by a likeness, together with frequent articles on 
Physiognomy and the Temperamen‘s 

The Phrenological Journal ix published by 

FOWLERS & WELLS, 
Clinton Hall, 129 and 131 Nassau st., N. York, 
To whom all communications should be addressed. 
Nov. 15—3m 





THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC LNSTI- 
TUTE, 

CCESSIBLE from all parts of the United States—situ- 

ated two miles south of Woodbury, in the county tuwn 
of Gloucester County, New Jersey, and five miles from Red 
Bank—having been opened under favorable auspices, is now 
in successful operation, for the cure of Gout, Khenmatism, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Dyspepsia,Constipation, Diarrhea, 
Paralysis, Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, and Cutaneous dia- 
ease?, under the superintendence of Dr. Dexter. formerly of 
Morristown, N. J., and recently of the Round Hill Retreat, 
Massachusetts. 

This institution was built express'y for a Water Cure 
Establishment.is capable of accommodating fifty patients, 
and abundantly supplied with water of the purest qua’ity. 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment; but afew years have elapsed since the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U. S., aud the re- 
sult of its administration, in both acute and chronic diseases, 
has convinced the most incredulous of i's efficacy. 

The Managers deem it unnecessary to refer to the un 
merous and astonishirg cures which have been effected at 
this institution, (notwithstanding they have permission from 
many patients to do so.) Should any applicant desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themselves, who will certify tothe benefit which they re- 
ceived while at the Parkeville Institute. 

The winter is the best season for Hydropathic treatment. 
“ Diseases ga'lop on towards a cure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are more manifest,” 
re-action being then more easily produced. 

In the experience and skili of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 

The location of the Institutian has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the inexhaustible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fully carrying out the principles and prac- 
tices of the Water Cure, 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 

Has been constructed after the European plan; every room 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath. The 
douch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 








showed that “old things had not yet passed away, | the greatest care, and all accustomed to the economy of an 


and that all things had not yet become neyw”— 
they were selfish still, as shown by specific tests, 
This leads us to notice— 

3. The Apostles were not satisfied with bel-f ; 
but rjuired specific acts, or abstinence from evil yrac- 
tices. Read Acts xxi, 25, where the Apostles and 
Elders, in general conference assembled, decided 
that from the Gentile converts they require, not 
the rites of the Mosaic economy, but “ As tonch- 
ing the Gentiles which neLirve, we have written, 
and concluded that they observe no such thing, 
save only that they keep themselves from things 
offered to idols, and from blood, and from stran- 
gled, and from fornication.” Now, fornication was 
sanctioned by the law of the land in which these 
Gentiles lived. But the Apostles did not skape 
their religion and lower the demands of their 
“ Disciplines” and * Confessions of Faith ” to suit 
the laws of the land, the corrupt customs of so- 
ciety, even of those in its highest ranks, nor even 
to suit the reigning religion of the land—for the 
reigning religion sanctioned these forbidden acts. 
But the Apostles required not only “ delice,” but 
also abstinence from specified acts. And he has told 
us, specifically, “ not to eat with the extortioner,” 
and that “the law is made for menstealers”— 
slaveholders. 

[To BE CONTINUED ] 





5 gow; Institution is agreeably situated in a healthy part 
of Loudoun county, Virginia, cight miles west of Lees- 
burg, and two miles south of the stage road leading from 
Washington to Winchester. 

The summer term will commence on the I8:h of Fifth 
month, (May.) The winter term will commence on the l5th 
of Eleventh month, (November.) 

The branches taught are—Reading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography, History, Grammar, Composition Book-keeping, 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Alge- 
bra, Rhetoric, the French Language, Drawing, Painting, 
and Need!ework. 

Lectures are delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astrono- 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experiments. 

A library, a cabinet of minerals, and philosophical appa 
ratus, are provided for the use of the school. The discipline 
is strictly parental; and every effort is made to induce in 
the minds of the pupils a love of knowledge and desire of ex- 
cellence as the proper stimulants to exertion 

The terms, for tuition, board, aud washing, are $100 per 
annum, or $50 per term of 23 weeks. The only extra charges 
are 50 cents per quarter for lights, pens, and pencils; $3 per 
quarterfor French lessons and the came for drawing and 
paiuting. Books and stationery furnished at the usual pri- 
ces, when required. 

Scholars sent to the Point of Rocks will be conveyed to 
the school free of charge, by giving timely notice, directed 


to Purcel’s Store. 
Dec. 6. SAMUEL M. JANNEY, Principal. 





BOARDING, 
OARD and Rooms can be had, by the day, week, or 
month, at the subscriber’s, on Pennsylvania avenue 
between Third and Four-and a-ha'f sts , Washington, D. C, 
Dee 6=5t H. N. GILBERT, 





MEDICAL CARD, 


ARVEY LINDSLY, M. D., C street, next to the corner 
of Four-and-vbalf street, Washington. May 24% 





JOHN W. NORTH, 
TTORNEY and Counsellor at Law, and General Land 
Agent, Falls of St. Anthony, Minnesota Territory. 
Oct. 1l.—y 





CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, & WINDOW SHADES. 
ME HANTS from the South and West would be amply 
recompensed by making cheap purchases tor cash, by 
calling at the Carpet, Oil Cloth, and Window Shade Depot. 
Nos. 18 and 20 North Second street, Philadelphia, second 
floor, one door below Christ Church. 
ree thousand pieces of Wiltoa, Brussels, hnperial, In- 
ain, Damask, and Venitian Carpetings, with Oil Cloths, 
Mats Rugs, Looking Glasses, Blinds, Window Shades, and 
Mattings, wholesale and retail, very low. 
Oy Libera] advances made on consignms nts of Carpetings 
and Oil Cloths. J. SIDNEY JON ES. 
March 15.—lam12t 





JUDGE JAY’S REVIEW OF THE MEXICA 
WAR, 


Cheap, for Gratuitous Circulation. | 


OR gratuitous circulation, this admirable work can‘now 
be had, in paper covers, at the following rates, much 
cheaper than even unbound tracts, viz: six copies for.one 
dollar, and 490 for $15, or, on poorer paper, for $13. Apply to 
Ww. C. BROWN, 216 Cornhill, Boston. 
W:LLIAM HARNED. 61 John street, New York. 
JOSEPH SCATTERGOOD, 84 Arch street, Phila. 
Nov. 25—2m 





LARD FOR OIL. : 
Le L_ WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 


Larl. ORAS x 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oj] Mannfacture: 


Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 





FIR E-PROOF CHESTS, 

pee T Salamander Soapstone lined Iron Chesta that 
will stand more fire than any others made in this boun- 
try. Also,a large supply of Patent Air Chamber Iron Chests 
700 now in use, and we still make chests in the ordinary way 
at very low prices. Slate-lined Re: , Water Fiters, 
Portable Water Closets for the sick and infirm. Seal and 
Letter Copying Presses, Fire-Proof Doors for Bas and 
Stores. EVANS & WATSON, 
ree _ a Third street, Philadelphia. 

. B. Country ants are invited to call 
for themselves, before purchasing elsewhere. wnree "sad 
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ual to sperm for 
ns, bzing manufactured wi 
purchased and shipped in strong oe ro ely 
* Tecei execn' the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities West Indies 
and Canadas. j r= igs or dee 8 
EMERY, Lard Oi] Manufacturer, 


TH 
Jan.2, 33 Water street, near Walnut,Cincinnati, D, 


it acids, can 


Hydropathic establishment. 

Parkeville is about nine miles from Philadelphia, sur 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
enterprising armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
‘There are churches and schools in its immediate vicipity. 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of tfeir In- 
stitution to the diseased, would also tender them the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home, 

TermMs—for the first four weeks, Ten Dvilars per week, 
after that, Eight D»l ars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and a'l other charges, except washing. Those re- 
quiring extra accommodation, will be charged accordingly. 

The water tre tmentis not a panacea that will cure all 
diseases; it is therefore necessary that each applicant should 
have the benefit of a careful examination: In every in- 
stance the doctor will candidly state his opinion, and then 
applicants wil be at liberty to become patients or not, ag 
they think proper. This examination can be made in Phila- 
deiphia, or at the Institute, for which a fee of five dollars 
is to be paid at the time of making the examination. 

Persons at a distauc* can obtain an opinion as to the pro- 
bable effect of the water treatment, by enelosing ten dollars, 
accompanied by a written statement of their case. 

Application to be made to SaMveL Weep, Secretary, 58 
South Fourth St., Phifidelphia, or to DR Dexter, on the 
premises, 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
halfa dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or sad 
dle horses, (for Ladies or Gentlemen,) and such as wish to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery s‘able prices. 

A stage runs daily from the mstitute to Red Bank. 

Oct. 25—tf 


REVOLUTION IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE,, 
Holden's lilustrated Dollar Magazine. 


INCE the death of the projector of this popular Maga- 

zine, the property has passed into the bands of the sub- 
seriber, who will continue to publish it at the Publication 
Office, 





No. 109 Nsssau Street, New York, 
THE NEW VOLUME, 


To be commenced on the Ist of January, 1850, will comprise 
many important improvements, which, it is believed, will 
render the Magazine one of the best periodicals published 
in the country, as it certainly is the cheapest. Among these 
improvements will be new and beautiful type, fine calender- 
ed paper, a higher order of illustrations than those heretofore 
given, and contributions from some of the ablest writers in 
America. It is the aim of the proprietor to publish a Popu 
lar Magazine, adapted to the wants cf all classes of reading 
people in the Republic, which shall be both instructive and 
amusing, and free alike from the grossness which character- 
izes much of the cheap literature of the day, and from the 
vapidity of the so-called “ Ladies’ Magaaine~.”’ The Ilius- 
trations will consist of Original Drawings engraved on wood 
by the best artists; 

Portraits of Remarkable Persons and Views of 

Remarkable Places, 
IUustrated by pen and pencil. A strict revision will be ex- 
ercised, that no improper article or word shallever be admit- 
ted, so that it may safely be taken by persons of the utmost 
refinement, and read at the fireside for the amusement or in- 
struction of the family circle. 

The Review department of the Magazine will contain briet 
critical notices of all the n¢wpublications of the day, and 
will form a complete chronicle of current literature. 

From the business and literary connections already estab- 
lished, the best assistance that the country can afford will 
be secured for completing the pians of the publisher, and 
nothing will be wanting that ample pecuniary resources and 

watchful industry gan obtain, to make the Magazine the 
” Leading Literary Periodical of America, 

The extremely low rate at which it is published precludes 
the hope of profit, except from a circulation greater than that 
which any literary periodical has ever yet attained; but, 
with the new avenues daily opening for the circulation of 
works of merit ; the constantly increasing population of the 
country; the cheapness of the Magazine, and the superiority 
of its literary and artistic attractions to those of any other 
work now issued ; the proprietor fearless y «engages in an en- 
terprise which will be sure to benefit the public if it should 
not enrich himself. 

The Magazine will be under the editorial charge and su- 
pervision of 

Charles F. Briggs, 
who has been connected with it from the beginning. 

The “ Pulpit Portraits,” a series of biographical sketches, 
accompanied by well-engraved Portraits of Eminent Divines 
ofthe American Churches, which have formed a conspicuous 
feature of ‘‘ HOLDEN,” will be continned in the succeeding 
Volumes of the Magazine, and will render it of peculiar value 
to religious people of every denomination. 


The Fifth Volume 


willcommence on the First of January next, hut will be issued 
on the 15th of December. Each number will consist of 


64 Pages, and Numerous Engravings, 
The Terms are 


One Dollar a Year 


in advance; the Mag~zine will be plain!y and carefully di- 
rected, and sent by mail at the risk of the subscribers. As 
each number will be stereotyped, missing or lost numbers 
can be at any time supplied when ordered, but will be de- 
dueted from the time for which payment has been received. 
Remittances may be sent at the risk of the propri«tor, pro- 
vided a description of the bills are taken, and enclosed in the 
of the Post ter, as evidence of the fact. _ 
Fiye copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies on 
15. Numbers for the year 1848, excepting the month - 
annary, will be farnished at four cents each, and _ 
Volumes in cloth with gilt edges, from Juiy to December, 
nelusive, at $1 each. ‘ 
; N weiner pavoanies who will insert this Prospectus four 
times, and potice the Magazine monthly, will — a bound 
volume for the year 1949, and an exchange for the coming 
year; they are requested to send only those papers in which 
the brospectns and notices appear. Letters must be ad- 
dressed to “ Holden’s Dollar — No. 109 Nassau St., 
” id i ¢ 5 
se He Sogeg ae id in a. DIETZ, Proprietor. 
LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO, 
DE WOLF, Attorney and a Trigg fe ra 
SS nek coreete Chicago, Illinois. 
d to collections. 
attention pwns of Court, Cook County, Tlinois. 
County court—first Monday in February, May, and Oo. 


tober. 
nitcourt—second Monday in June and ad 
ty Demande for suit shouid be on hand twenty days be- 
fore the first day of each term. Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


COMMISSION STORE. 
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. GUNNISON, Generul Commission Merchant, 10} 
V “Bowly’s Wharf, Baltimore, Md, Deo. 23.—ly 


to Philosophy, Lite- | 


| ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, 
SEVENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, 
| Is handsomely fitted up with raised seats and elevated 
platform, and brilliantly illuminated with gas, for 
the exhibition of dé 
AYN#’S celebrated series of 
entitled 
A VOYAGE TO EUROPE, 


embracing magnificent views of Boston, 


gigentic PANORAMAS, 


| 


| its Hz PDO alifs 
the Atlantic, Liverpool, London from the Themen bet 
under the Sridges; and ending witha magnifizent view of 
the THAMES TUNNEL, briiliautly iliuminatea and 
both banks of the beautfful : 


RIVER RHINE, 


being the largest Panorsma ever exhibited. Painted by 

Walter M. Bayne, from origina! sketches taken by himself 
and which occupied three years in preparation. 1¢ has hee n 
witnessed in Boston, Philadelphia, and Baltimore, by up- 
wards of 900,000 persona. ie 
Ny nee ehcors] every Wednesday and Saturday afternoon 

Admission 25 cents; chi 

Doors open at 6 

Dec. 0—4t 

VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS, 

PACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, second edition: 

lation from the writings of Hon. William Jay, 
Giddings, Hon. J G. Palfrey, and others, on the relation « ft 
the United States Government to Slavery, and em] i 
history of the Mexican war, its origin and 
ring Moody. Price 20 cents. 
_Nathaniel P. Rogers.—The second 
tion from the writings of Nathaniel P. 
neat cloth binding, $1. 

Narrative of the Life of William W. Brown 
gitive Slave; wri‘ten by himself. 
thousand. Price 25 ceuts. 

Auto-Biography of H. C, Wright: Human | ife. ijns 
trated in my individual experience as a Child, a Youth. ») 
aMen. By Henry ©. Wright “There is proverly no h 
tory; only biography."—R. W. Emerson. Price Si. 

The above works are just. published and for 


BELA 


y c ‘dren under twelve years, 15 cents 
3-4 o'clock; tu commence moving at 7 | 2. 


A compi- 
ay, Hon. J. 


racing a 
L objects. By | 

edition of a collec. 
Rovers. Price 


in 


akn 


Complete edition—tent h 
i 


sale by 


MAKSH, 25 Cornhill, Boston 


NOTICE, 

O George Williams, John S. Williams, John W 
and Daniel A Van Valkenburgh: ; : 
You and each of you are hereby summoned to answer the 
complaint of Christopher C. Parker, reeriver « 
ty of George and Walter V illiams in the han 
Williams and J} in W Pound, «nd the eon 
A. Spalding, which is filed in the Cl-rk’e 
county, and to serve a copy of your avswer on me 
village of Lockport, in the county of Nia wa, Within twenty 
days after the service of this #ummons, exclusive of the day 
of service; or, in default the-eof, the plaintiff will apply to 
the Supreme Court, at a term thereof to be held ut the 
court house in the village of Lockport on the fourth Monda y 
of February, A. D. 1850, for the relief demanded in th. 
plaint. 
Dee. 20—6t 
Dated December 8, 1849, 





Pound, 


f the proper 
is of John S 
plaint of Lywmas 
tice of Niseare 


at the 


cola 


F. J. FITHIAN, of t o®kport, N.Y. 
Plaintifi’s Attorney 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 
HIS new and attractive journal for Youth, edited by 
Mrs. Bailey, and published at Washington, ean be bat 
at the Boston Agency for the National Era, 25 Cornhill. 
Price, by mail, 50 cents a year; detivered in Boston. free of 
postage, 75 cents. GEORGE W. LIGHT, 
Nov. 25. 25 Cornhill Boston. 


BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No. 25 Cornhill. 
HE National Eva comes from W arhingtop to this oftice 
by Fk xpress, and is delivered by carriers i 
the city proper, at $250 a year, free of postage ; single 
copies, ix and a quarter cents . 

Nowis the time to secure this national advocate of the Lil- 
erty Mover ent, during the first session of Congress wt wer 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thril 
ing importance must be decided. 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfully solicited by 

Nov. 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhi 


PaHY part «ot 





A NEW PUBLICATION. 
OETICAL Sketches of the Messiah. 
F. Porter, of New Jersey 
M. W. DODD, New York. 


; By Rev. Samael 
€ Published and for gale by 
32mo. Price 31 cents. 


“These Sketches are worthy of more than ‘ faint praire:? 
they are the cfispring of a genuine poetic fancy, sanctified 
by Christian feehng. * * *.°—Journal of Ce mmerce 


“A beautiful little volume, embracing several Sketches 
referring to the advent and work of the Messiah. * * * 
Presbyterian. 

“* * * Much of the volume is in rhyme, wi 
thoughts. and will be read with pleasure by all 
tian Ir telligencer. ” Dee, 


th glowing 





13—3t 

TO INVENTORS, 

TPE subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 

obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun 
tries an ‘ ill prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, added 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give sutisfa 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precisi 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transwet all business intrusted to them. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessar 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain 
patent, by writing to the subscribers, without incurring t} 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

Models can be sent with perfectsufety by the Expresses 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of their competence and integrity, they would 
respectfully refer to ali those for whom they have trans- 
acted business. 

Letters must be post paid. 

Office on F street, opposite the ne Office. 

> 





June 7. 








WATSON 
E. S. RENWICK 
EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W, LATHAM & C€0., 
Washington, D.C, 
] EALS in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory note 
bank notes, and coin. 
BANK NOTES. 
Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 
and sold at the best prices. 
DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 
In Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 


Boston tunds, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 
COLLECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the m 


favorable terms. 
EXCHANGE, 

Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 

Os Office hours, from eight o’clock A, M. to five P. M 

Nov 15—tf 
LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, oO. 

TTILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Aliormey and Counce 
at Law,Columbus Ohio. Office in Platt’s new build- 

ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 








Business connected with the profession, of al) kinde pur c- 
*mally attonded ¢ Jac 2s 
LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI, 
IKRNEY & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Mai 
aud Court streets, Cincinnati, 

JAMES BIRNEY, Notary Public and Commissioner t 
take acknowledgments of deeds and depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Michigan, New Hampshire 
Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee, New York,and Arkansas 


Jan. 6.—tf 


NOTICE, 
pee ESPONDENTS and others desiring te communi 
cate with the undersigned will please direct their letter 
and papers to Fulton, Cswego county, New Yerk, my pre 
ent post office address. J.C. HARRINGTON 

Nov. 29. 

DE WOLF & FARWELL, 
TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Office, Clark 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, Illinois. 

CALVIN DE WOLF. 


Jan. 4—ly. WILLIAM W. FARWEL# 





GREAT IMPROV EMENT IN PLANING, TONGLUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 
Joseph P. Woodbury’s Patent Planing Machine 


WE subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta 

tionary cutter, planing, tongueing and grooving machin 
now offers for sale machines, and rights to use the same 
This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 





uniform thickness, in one hour, producing a better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by any other means how 
known. not excepting the hand plane, and ie peculjarly adaj' 
ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarding, a 

will do the work faster and better than any marhine hereto- 


fore invented. This machine is so arranged that it plan 
the board with an unbroken ehaving the whole whith and 
length of the material, and does not take more than tw 
thirds of the power that is required to do an equa! amount v! 
work by the rotary cutting cylinder, now in common ur 
The construction and organization of this machine is differ 
ent from any other now in use. Communications for further 
particulars cheerfully responded to, by addressing the sub 
scriber, (post-paid,) Boston. Mess. 

One of the above planing machines may be s¢ 
tion by calling on the paientee. 


JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 
May 3.—ly Border street. Fast Boston, Mass 


een in Oper 





Os The above Planing Machine bas heen thoroughly 
tested, by planing over 1,000,000 feet of lumber. and has 
planed 3,000 feet in seventeen minntes, and is adapted ¢ 
stick any description of mouldings with great rapidity 

The subscribers, having purchased the territory annexes 
to their names, are now ready to offer for sale the machine 
ani the right to use the same, in the territory purchased by 
them. : inl 

A machine may be seen in operation soon at Buffalo, New 
York, and at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey, Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

Communications for further particulars cheerfully respond 
ed to, by addressing either of the subscribers, post paid, Os- 
wego, New York. STAATS & STEWART, | 

For the State of New York 
STEWART & TEMPLE, 
States of Ohio. Michigan, tndiana,and Missour! 
— STEWART & ALLEN, 
For the States of Wisconsin and Illinois 





LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1550, 
UBLISHED by the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
Society, and for sale at their Depository in New York 
at the following prices: 
For one thousand copies : 
For one hundred copies == 
For one dozen copies - - 
Forasinglecopy- - °* 
The Almanac has been compiled by ar aay em 
S tary of the Society, and includes twenty-three paces ¢ 
> atc gis matter William Goodell. The price by 
the thousand is put at a trifle above the actnal cost, in a e 
expectation of selling large editions, and of securing th« 
active co operation of Anti-Slavery friends thronghout the 
country, who, it is boped, will give to this important ann | 
a wide and thorough eirculation. The size is the same «5 the 
Almanac for 1849, viz: 48 pages. ang 
Orders for Almanacs by the hundred or thousand will he 
promptly executed, and should state, definitely, by wha! 
mode of conveyance they can be sent. The postage on ere’ y 
Almanac sent by mail will be two and a half cents, without 
reference to the quantity. 
Orders should invariably be accompanied by the cash. 
Any stm under one dollar may be sent in postage stamps. 
WILLIAM HAKNED, Agent, 
Sept. 20.—tf No. 61 John street, N ew y ork 
BOARDING. 
RS. EMILY H; STOCKTON, No. 
between Fourth and Fifth streets, 
Oct. tf 
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161 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia. 


DRS. MUSSEY, ‘ 
EDICAL Practitioners and Surgeons, north ane ot ; - 
street, two doors east of Vine street, incinnati, bio. 

. ; R. D. MUSSEY, M. D. 

Jan. 4 W. H. MUSSEY, M. P- 


MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! ai ome 
W B. JARVIS, Attorney at Law, Columbus, ns nie, 
¥ give particular attention to the collection: aaanh 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Miesouri, Kentucky, core 1 
Wisconsin, of that class of claims long since m ao 
« Loss,” «Gone West,” and “ Not Collectable, i A coal 
chants, newspaper ‘publishers, manufacturers, ot ee 
Five years’ experience has given him pomfdenc®; pase, 
there will be no charge, but so ‘ar as collections # ney 
except postage. Cards, giving references, are 
strnetions, will be sent in answer to post paid le , 


























